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« | The Only British 

-~ | Radio Set Marketed 
in America ...... 
19, WHAT WANAMAKER’S — THE 


= FAMOUS AMERICAN STORE — 
SAID ABOUT THE REES-MACE ! 














IR 
“Innumerable customers asked for a radio 
ini with— 
we the performance of a big all-electric 
BOE ccccccccccccccccccccvvccesccccvcccccece 
ar, a cabinet no bigger than a man’s coos 
SE” dancxeeraitnekennindinendiaieigia Q ‘ 
! a 
a 
capable of running for long t STAND: 
li i 
_— (bdeeealintaceneuiatmacninens 105 
with vital, full-fledged tone ......... i National Radio 
We took the job—studied and rejected dozens i Exhibition 
of ‘portable radios ’"—tried England, where : OLYMPIA 
they’ve developed battery sets because electric ¥ 
current is not widespread, and discovered the 
Rees-Mace. See the 
Our engineers tested it over there and here— Full Range 
and here it is— of Rees-Mace 
a radio first, then a portable ...... Portables— 
boiled down to a compact minimum Prices from 
that dispenses with need for elbow 19 gns. to 
OID ik ik nsecicciceceneveseeetinunnessess 48 gns. * 
and with vital, full-fledged tone ... The Rees-Mace Miniature 
4-Valve Screened Suitcase 
* e 99 
It 1S the Rees-Mace Radio Portable. (As illustrated above.) 


The smallest Portable ever made, its 


actual dimensions are 133in. x Llin. 

=z x 6in. Weighing only 20 lbs.— 

nothing has been sacrificed to 

; achieve such compactness—the same 


valves and batteries are used as 


‘| Portable Wireless Sek —*.""" Price 19 gns. 


" THE REES-MACE MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 39a. Welbeck Street, London, W. 1. ,. (Pion: 


Mayfair 3758-9.) 
+ & New Factory at 75 KILBURN LANE, KENSAL GREEN, LONDON, W. 10. (‘Phone: Willesden 7561-2.) 


of Northern Office: 18 York Street, Sheffield. Scottish Office: 142 Queen Street, Glasgow. 
: New York: Wanamaker’s, Paris: Rees-Radio, 46 Rue Pierre Charron. The Hague: Rees Radio, Nieuwe Uitleg 8. 
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ROBERSONS 


Knightsbridge, London 
(and at 18 GRAFTON ST. W.1) 


OLD 
PANELLING 
MANTELS & 
FURNITURE 


DECORATIONS 


10 for 8° 
20. for. 1/4 


WITH OR WITHOUT 


CORK TIPS 
























-~ The finest growths of old Virginia 
-- tobacco, ripened to perfection and 
© specially selected for the purpose, Xe 
" ppeoduce in: PLAYER’S- No._ 3,., - 

“a. cigarette which is unrivalled 
a-cin _ its <= delicacy of - «flavour: 

and epolenmoking: qualities. 


_ THE ExmaQuatary 


‘VIRGINIA: - 


50 for 3/3 * 
100 for 6/4 - 


WITH. OR WiTHOUT 


CORK TIPS~ 
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Now First Published/ 
A Completely New 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 


EW in plan and purpose—entirely recast from gs 


cover to cover—the new Fourteenth Edition of 

the Encyclopaedia Britannica is ready. This 
is the superb “ humanized” Britannica which has 
captured the attention of the whole civilized world. 


Three years of intensive effort—the co-operation of 
3,500 of the world’s foremost authorities—the 
expenditure of over £400,000 before a single volume 
was printed—these are merely a few high lights in 
the preparation of the new Fourteenth Edition, 


The Last Word in 
Encyclopaedia Production 


This new Britannica immediately takes its place as 
the one pre-eminent work of reference in the English 
language—the last word in encyclo- 
paedia production, Ps 


Never has there been assembled 
together in one enterprise such a 
wealth of learning as is represented by 
the 3,500 builders of this great temple 
of knowledge. All the great univer- 
sities, all the learned professions, all 
the big industries, all the pastimes 
have contributed to the mighty sum, 








Knowledge for All 


It is a law library for the lawyer, 
a medical digest for the medical man, 
auniversal history for the historian, a 
commercial university for the busi- th 

ness man—and a compendium of all S 
the arts and sciences for the average 


reader. REMEMBER—this is a new book. 
Only a verysmall amount of text— 
material which could not be im- 
proved in any way—has been 
retained from previous editions 


Here is “ the cosmos between 
covers.” The whole whirling uni- 
verse is brought within your grasp, 
obedient to your hand. | 








Nothing is too profound to baffle it, ™~ 
and nothing too familiar to escape its 
informing touch. And on every subject it speaks with 
the same finality and authority. 


All the World’s Treasures of 
Art and Illustration 


Among the many new features that will astonish and 
delight everyone who turns these pages is the wealth and 
beauty of the illustrations. This feature alone marks a 
tremendous advance. All the world’s treasures of art 
and photography have been laid under tribute to adorn 
and illumine the text. 

“ The most exciting book of 1929,” asserts a leading 
critic, and the whole world is echoing that verdict. 


———— 


POST This Coupon TO-DAY 





Cost more than 
£400,000 


Greatest Knowledge 
Book ever Produced 


Over 15,000 Superb 
illustrations 


Written by 3,500 of 
World’s Most 
Eminent Authorities 


Hf 
iif 


0 ch BC A BE A 


LB SPE EE AE Ss BO 


POLE GEOL ALIAS BEE Ao 


YS POOR Bogan BEB 


ESB ILEM AER RISB Se EE BS 
SOB BERD VRB ITE AS SOIREE 


POLED OR SRL LESLIE. 
LS Sth AS Sehr AAR Ath 
2 RRP ISPS. 


This handsome bookcase table, made of 
solid Brown Mahogany, is included with 
every set of the new Britannica. 





~ This isa Britannica year! Here is 
your opportunity to join the thousands 
y who will buy this new edition, now, 


Note these facts while it is new—fresh from the 


presses. You owe it to yourself to 
learn further details regarding this 
magnificent series of volumes. 


Extremely Low Prices 


And, owing to the economies of mass 
production, the price is extremely 
low—the lowest in fact at which a 
completely new edition has been 
offered for two generations! Easy 
payments, if desired—a deposit of 
only £1 brings the complete set with 
the bookcase table to your home. 


Send for FREE Booklet 


We have just prepared a beautiful new 
56-page booklet containing numerous colour 
plates, maps, etc., from the new edition and 
giving full information aboutit, together with 
full details of bindings, the present low prices 
J and easy payment plan. We want you to 
have a copy free and without the slightest 
obligation. 
The demand is great, you should act promptly if you are 


interested in owning a set of the first printing on the present 
favourable terms. Just fill in the coupon below and post it 


to-day. 

















The ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA CO., LTD., dl 
Imperial House, 80-86, Regent Street, London, W.1. i 


Please send me by return of post, without any obligation | 
on my part, your new 56-page illustrated booklet describing | 
the new Fourteenth Edition of the Britannica together with 
full information concerning bindings, low price offer, and | 
easy terms of payment. 
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INVESTED IN THE 


ABBEY ROAD’ 


LONDON’S LARCEST BUILDING SOCIETY 
HAS ALWAYS BEEN WORTH 
20/- PLUS ACCRUED INTEREST 


THE RATE IS: 








FREE OF TAX 


Withdrawals with interest 
to date and at short notice 


Write for the Investment Booklet to: 
HAROLD BELLMAN, Ceneral Manager 
Abbey Road Building Society, 
Abbey House, Upper Baker-St., N.W.1 
Assets exceed £17,000,000 





+ Bend for your free copy 





SER 





FREE. The Book of 
the “Gunn” 

Sectional Bookcase sug- 
gests and illustrates an 
Infinite number of new 
ways for the safe keeping 
of books. It shows and 
explains the “Gunn” 

Sectional Bookcase that 
suits all shapes and sizes 
of books and _ rooms. 


now. 


| 


—————S—S————— 


—NEVER FINISHED 











— 


—— 


| ALWAYS COMPLETE 


Once a *‘ GUNN” 
is installed, your 
bookshelf problem 
is solved. As your 
books increase, so 
your “GUNN” 
Bookcase may be 
enlarged, section 
by section. 


Always complete, 
though never 
finished, a **‘GUNN” 
will always hold 
all your books. It 
is adaptable to any 


space, harmonises 
with furniture in any 
wood, and keeps 


books clean, orderly 
and accessible. 


ee 


| 
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TRACE MARK, 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE. 


WM. ANGUS & CO., LTD., 
50a, Paul Street, Finsbury, E.C.2, 


Makers of the famous Mollis 
Upholstery and Majik Table. 














TAB BLE WATER 
BISCUITS 


SO CRISP. SO THIN, SO GOOD 
Made only by 


CAR R S of Carlisle 














Some queer pipes- and. 
the Supreme 


obacco 





NWAmerican oe / 5 





The North-West American Indians began using tobacco by placing 
the leaves in a hole in the ground and drawing the smoke through 
another hole previously made. Later, when the white man came, they 
assimilated the ‘pale face’ ideas and smoked in the orthodox manner. 


The bowls of the pipes used by these people have a centre of 
metal and are carved with grotesque figures inlaid with halio:is. 


Wh 
¢ hem au 
ee eetertalte’ 





NOW ALSO IN 20 


KET TINS AT 2/8 
G.B.101e 


Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limi.ed. 
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EVER FRESH" 


-all the 


fragrance 
an 
freshness 
of the 
packing 
rooms 


Wonder of Wonders! Here, 
from a Tin which yields to the 
tug of a rubber tab, the senses 
are greeted by the rich, fresh 
fragrance of the Barneys 
Blending Rooms .... 
And this miracle happens 
whether you open the Tin in 
Shanghai or Shields, Baghdad 
or Birmingham, 





Until someone pulls that 
Rubber Tab, the freshness of 
the Factory is imprisoned 
within the Tin by atmos- 
pheric pressure: when _ the 
vacuum seal is broken you 
will, of a surety, encounter the 
fragrance one can almost eat, 
surrounding two ounces of 
chummy Barneys... . fresh 
from its Newcastle home. 









BRITISH 
DUTY-FREE 
4 « § gD DESPATCHES 
N 
cag UF FOR ABROAD. 
¢ N “s MCS a. 

— s . Lu We will gladly send 
LL you our Booklet ex- 
plaining how smokers 


abroad may receive 
Barneys supplies Ex- 
bond and British Duty- 
free. It gives post- 
ages and weights to 
mest of the distant 
places. Send a post- 
card to the address 
beneath for the 


* OVERSEAS POSTAL 
PARCELS BOOKLET ” 





The “EverFresH” Tin is exclusive amongst Tobaccos to those 
: made by John Sinclair, Ltd. It maintains the goodness of good 

tobacco, in all climates, as no other method can. Barneys 

(medium), Punchbowle (its full strength) and Parsons Pleasure 
(the mild form of Barneys) are now available in the “ EverFResH ” 
i Tin and (in the Home Market only) in the original 2 oz. “ FLAT” 
Pocket Tin; also in 1 oz. “leads” : “Home Prices,” 20z.2/3,40z. 4/6. 





BPW oars pater 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd. (Export Dept. S.), Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England. 


(1.41) ‘And at Edinburgh. London Offices: 24 Holborn, E.C.1. ® 
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SOUTH AFRICA 
for the 
WINTER 


What are the main attractions for a Winter Holiday in 
South Africa ? 





Firstly, the delightful sea voyage which provides a complete 
rest to mind and body alike. Then, the tonic change in the South 
African summer climate with its long, health-giving days of sun- 
shine ; the abundance of luscious fruits fresh from the orchards 
and vineyards of the South ; new interests of travel in a country 
famed for its splendid scenery and-the invigorating air of its open 
spaces ; a pleasing social environment with a variety of amenities, 
outdoor pleasures and amusements. These are the joys of the South 


when Europe is winter-bound from October to Apmil. 


Special tours to South Afiica are being arranged for the 
coming Winter, including steamer passages, inclusive rail tours, 
hotel accommodation, etc. An attractive programme (“‘ E.C.”) 


will be promptly sent on request. , 


Apply: The Director, Publicity and Travel Bureau, 


South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2, 
and 


the leading Tourist and Shipping Agencies. 
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News of the Week 


Naval Reduction 

ie virtual agreement between Great Britain and the 
United States on naval reduction is one of the most 

important and encouraging facts of recent years. The 
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PRES, TRIPE = 


Prime Minister and General Dawes have reached a 
formula which seems to ensure a double objective— 
parity and a reduction of building. The tonnage of 
the whole Fleets was surveyed. The question of battle- 
ships had already been settled at the Washington Con- 
ference of 1921. That question therefore did not trouble 
them much, though we welcome the report that General 
Dawes fell in with the special British wish to extend 
the lives of battleships and later to reduce their size. 
Enormous saving could be effected under these heads. 
The Prime Minister and General Dawes both felt that 
the discussion of destroyer and submarine tonnage 
must be left for the greater part to the full Five- Power 
Conference, but there is no doubt that America is in a 


mood to support the British desire to get submarines 
abolished. ; 


The crux of the discussions was, as usual, the cruiser 
class. It may be said at once that the differences between 
the two countries in this matter have been narrowed 
down to such a small margin that ultimate failure to 
agree need not be contemplated. The margin still 
under dispute is confined to three cruisers. It is extremely 
satisfactory to know that the Lords of the Admiralty 
approve of what is proposed. Great Britain would 
be content with a total cruiser tonnage of 339,000, 
comprising 15 cruisers of about 10,000 tons carrying 
eight-inch guns, and 35 cruisers of about 6,500 tons 
carrying six-inch guns. The number of British cruisers at 
present built or being built would be reduced by the 
year 1936 from 58 to 50. America asks for a total 
cruiser tonnage of 315,000, comprising 21 cruisers of about 
10,000 tons carrying eight-inch guns and 15 cruisers 
of 7,000 tons carrying six-inch guns. Great Britain 
hopes that the 21 American cruisers of the largest size 
may be reduced to 18, and that America will accept 
in compensation four smaller cruisers carrying six-inch 
guns. An alternative British proposal is that if America 
insists on the 21 cruisers of 10,000 tons, three of them 
should carry six-inch instead of eight-inch guns. 


* * x * 


The Prime Minister has made it perfectly plain to 
General Dawes that the British Government do not 
really mind what ships America builds, but that they 
feel that definite limitation is essential if the two countries 
are to make an impression upon the other Naval Powers. 
It will be seen that though Great Britain will have a 
larger tonnage than America in the cruiser class, America 
will have a superiority in cruisers of the greatest fighting 
strength. The situation may be summed up by saying 
that Great Britain has given way on a point on which 
the British experts refused to give way at Geneva in 
1927, but that America has given way in consenting to 
a larger British tonnage for the whole cruiser class. 
In other words, America has at last formally recognized 
the peculiar British need of a sufficient nurnber of cruisers 
(not necessarily of the largest size) to patrol all the 
trade routes of the Empire. The result is a triumph of 
reason on both sides, and the highest hopes may be 
founded on it. 

* * * * 

We should be deceiving ourselves, however, if we did 
not remember that there are still many lions in the 
path. Great though the significance of the Anglo- 
American agreement is—it unquestionably means a new 
and much better phase in the relations of the two 
countries—the test of the present proposal will come 
when it is laid before the Five-Power Conference. It 
is proposed that this Conference should be held in 
London in January, and that it should be regarded 
as the next session of the Washington Conference 
which was not due till 1931. It is not yet certain that 
France, itsly, and Japan will accept London as the 
meeting-place. That is not a matter of great moment, 
though London would be extremely convenient. What 
is more serious is that the objections which are likely 
to be made by France and Italy can only too easily 


be foreseen. 
r3wsi 
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They will say in effect: ‘‘ Great Britain and. America 
are mainly interested in cruisers. They accordingly 
agree upon a formula which suits them both. But 
though they no doubt sincerely intend that the total 
tonnage of their Fleets shall be appreciably reduced, 
they mean in any case to remain strong in the branch 
which specially meets their requirements. As a matter 
of fact, the Anglo-American agreement allows America 
more cruisers than have been demanded by any American 
group except the Big Navy party. Yet now Great 
Britain and America propose that France and Italy 
should abandon their one real means of defence—the 


submarine.” 
* Pa * * 


Meanwhile in Washington the general feeling is surprise 
that General Dawes has placed the tonnage for the 
cruiser class so high. Unless the figures are modified, 
America will actually exceed her fifteen-cruiser pro- 
gramme. It is true that she will expend the added 
tonnage on ships not of the largest size, but the Big 
Navy party is evidently much relieved. The great 
thing, however, is the reality of Anglo-American collabora- 
tion. Nothing but madness can now break it down. 
Both Governments will certainly be ready to make 
further concessions in the Five-Power Conference if 
such concessions should be the price of general reduction. 
The Prime Minister has been particularly wise in recog- 
nizing throughout that Anglo-American co-operation 
easily creates suspicion elsewhere. It is mistaken for a 
bid for a dual naval hegemony. Consequently he has 
never opened his mouth without reminding his audience 
that everything depends upon agreement with the other 
Naval Powers. 

* * * * 
The Prime Minister’s Visit 

If the Anglo-American discussions had not thus 
prospered, the Prime Minister would probably have 
postponed his visit to America. As it is, all the plans 
have been made for him to leave Southampton in the 
‘Berengaria’ on Saturday, September 28th. He is 
due to reach New York on October 4th and will go at 
once to Washington. 
the guest of President Hoover till October 10th. After 
a short visit to New York he will go to Canada, and he 
hopes to meet the Canadian Prime Minister, Mr. Mackenzie 
King, at Ottawa. By not returning home until Novem- 
ber Ist, he will miss the first few days of the autumn 
session of Parliament. 

* * * * 
The Trained Reserves 
Lord Cecil has announced at Geneva that the Govern- 
ment do not feel themselves bound by the decision of 

Mr. Baldwin’s Administration to consent to the exclusion 

of trained reserves from estimates of military strength. 

It is notorious that Sir Austen Chamberlain gave this 

consent very unwillingly, and he did so only because 

he felt that progress towards disarmament would other- 
wise be impossible. The United States consented for 
the same reason. It is an extraordinarily puzzling 
question. If men who are passed rapidly into the reserve 
are not to be reckoned as soldiers it will be almost 
impossible to form estimates of the strength of the 
various nations. Moreover, Germany is forbidden by 
the Peace Treaty to have a conscript army. If the 
conscript countries are allowed to turn the greater part 
of their manhood into potential soldiers and yet own up 

to only a small numerical strength Germany will have a 

very genuine grievance. On the other hand, it has to 

be recognized that the great Latin countries look upon 
conscription as a sort of sacred democratic obligation, 
and as a form of protection which the people would lose 


It is probable that he will be- 


—————— 
a, 


if their Governments had voluntary or mercenary armies, 
It is difficult to know how to treat militarism when jt 
marches under the banner of principle. 
* * * * 

Mandates 

One of the subjects which have aroused considerable 
interest and inevitably some controversy during the 
present League of Nations Assembly is that of Mandates, 
The Report of the Fifteenth Session of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission first of all provided the Council 
with much administrative detail with which to beguile 
its “ leisure ” moments. (Do people yet understand what 
an enormous amount of work devolves upon the natioig 
representatives at, Geneva, and above all on the 
Secretariat to which Lord Cecil paid such a handsome 
tribute in his address relayed from Geneva last week ?) 
Then came Mr. MacDonald’s speech with its very happy 
references to the extra-European interests and obligations 
of the League—so easily forgotten at Geneva, especially 
when the leitmotif of the oratory is the “ United States 
of Europe.” Our Government’s judicious references to 
the troubles in Palestine—and its prompt action— 
earned high praise from Dr. Nansen, who made a point 
of commending the British determination that “ nothing 
shall divert Great Britain from her policy as a Mandatory 
Power in Palestine.” Sentiment at Geneva has been 
quick to respond to the new and welcome British 
leadership, and the Italian and German reservations 
with regard to the “‘ temporary nature ” of the B and C 
Mandates represent mischief  still-born. The propa- 
gandist suggestion that the Palestine Mandate should be 


transferred to Poland need not be taken seriously. 
* * * * 





We have often reflected upon the remarkable super- 
iority of the Mandates System to old-fashioned In- 
perialism in circumstances in which the governing Power 
was necessarily the guardian of mingled interests. Evi- 
dently there are many countries represented at Geneva 
which are still in need of a little elementary instruction 
on this matter—and, indeed, in the principles of 
the whole new technique—of international co-operation. 
The vexed question of “ sovereignty” has raised its 
head again in connexion with the B and C Mandates. 
We agree with Professor Rappard, the Swiss member of 
the Mandates Commission, that, ‘wherever the “ sove- 
reignty ” of a Mandated territory does reside—either in the 
League or in the pentarchy of Powers to whom the ex- 
enemy territory was ceded—it is not vested in the Man- 
datory Power. But let us have done with obsolete 
legalistic notions. The notion of sovereignty—"“ the 
power that cannot be questioned ”—should surely be 


relegated to the limbo where it belongs. 
* * * * 


The Optional Clause 

Last Saturday the representative of the Irish Free 
State at Geneva unexpectedly signed the Optional 
Clause of the Statute of the World Court. The other 
Dominion delegates knew nothing of the Free State’s 
intention and were greatly surprised when they heard 
of the signature on Monday. The Free State has made 
no reservation, unless there be a reservation in the 
proviso that the Free State has signed “on the sole 
condition of reciprocity.”” The Dublin correspondent 
of the Times says that the real purpose of the unqualified 
acceptance of the Optional Clause is to release the Fret 
State from the jurisdiction of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. The dislike of the Free State 


for this jurisdiction is well known, but if the idea is 
really to circumvent the Judicial Committee by clevéty 
tactics we must express our grave misgivings. The) 
powers of the Judicial Committee in the Free State) 
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——— 
are explicitly provided for in the Anglo-Irish Treaty, would have. very little to fear if they showed 


When we write on Thursday, Great Britain and the 
Dominions are about to sign the Optional Clause, 
though the nature of their reservations has not yet 


made known. 
been * * * * 


Australia 

When the Australian House of Representatives met 
at Canberra on Thursday, September 12th, Mr. Bruce 
announced that Lord Stonehaven had granted his 
request for a dissolution. The House then passed a 
yote of supply for three months, Mr. Scullin, the 
leader of the Labour Opposition, did not oppose the 
yote, but said that the responsibility for the cost and 
tumult of a General Election must rest upon the 
Government. The General Election will be held on 


y 12th. 
October ‘ " r : 


The Government and the Coal-owners 

The most important legislation before Parliament in 
the autumn session will be in connexion with coal. The 
coal-owners have done well in speeding up their marketing 
scheme, and the Government seem to be duly pleased 
with them. Up to this point all has gone well. But 
the marketing scheme is not nearly enough. The 
miners continue to ask, in quite a good temper so far, 
that the owners should discuss conditions and wages 
with them, but the Mining Association continues to 
assert that it has no powers to treat. The Parliamentary 
correspondent of the Times says that the Government 
hope to introduce their Coal Bill in November and pass 
it before Christmas. The Bill will give the Government 
compulsory powers over the few collieries which may not 
have fallen in with the marketing scheme and will also deal 
with the miners’ hours. Our fear is that the coal-owners 
by hanging back will not improve their case. 

* * * * 

Everyone admits that the industry must be saved, 
not crippled. The Times correspondent says that the 
Government do not dream of an immediate restoration 
of the seven-hour day. What they are anxious to do is 
to secure that any improvement in the industry shall 
be reflected in the miners’ conditions. They have in 
mind, for a beginning, an eight-hour day from bank to 
bank, That is a reasonable proposal, and the owners 
will make a great mistake in refusing to discuss it 
with the men. Nor need they be afraid of discussing a 
national agreement. The Government could not 
possibly compel by legislation a recognition of the 
Miners’ Federaticn, because by so doing they would in 
effect be recognizing the principle of a trade union for 
a whole industry—the very scheme which the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress has declared to 
be impracticable. By discussing matters with the 
Miners’ Federation the owners therefore would increase 
good will, which even now is not absent, without taking 
any special risk. 

* * * 

The Times correspondent says that the Government, 
though they have not yet reached a decision, may 
include in their Coal Bill provisions for the State purchase 
of mining Royalties and for earlicr old-age pensions for 


miners. We have frequently pointed out that the 
purchase of the Royalties would make very little 


financial difference to the industry, but as the present 
Royalties seem to be a constant source of grievance, 
many members of all political parties would — be 
glad to see them in the hands of the State instead 
of in those of private persons. It is a strong point 
that the Samuel Commission strongly recommended 
the purchase of the Royalties. Altogether the owners 


a more forthcoming disposition. The manifest destiny 
of the coal industry is international regulation. The 
owners—we are looking at the matter for the moment 
entirely from their point of view—need only say to the 
Government, “We should destroy our industry if we 
granted the hours and conditions which the men 
demand, but we admit that if under international 
regulation output were restricted and wages were raised 
in the countries which most seriously compete with us, 
the situation would be changed. Provisionally, there- 
fore, we will co-operate with you. If you fail us in 
making progress with international regulation we shall 
feel that we are no longer committed.” 
* * * * 

Sir Edward Thompson 

The late Sir Edward Maunde Thompson retired from 
the Directorship of the British Museum so long ago 
that he was little known to the rising generation, 
but he was not only a great palaeographer, but a 
practical man of affairs who enormously increased the 
usefulness of the Museum and the conditions and pay 
of the staff. It was part of his scheme that the head 
of the Museum, who used rather misleadingly to be 
called Principal Librarian, should be known as Director. 
{In every department of the Museum through which he 
had worked his way he disposed rapidly of arrears of 


work. It was he who, to the great satisfaction of the 
general reader, reduced congestion in the Reading 


Room by banning the less serious works of fiction. He 
also arranged for the opening of the Museum on Sundays. 

* ** * * 
Professor Perkin 

We regret to record the death of Professor W. H. 

Perkin, Waynflete Professor of Chemistry at Oxford. 
He used to say that he owed nearly all his inspiration 
to his education in organic chemistry at Munich. He 
there acquired an immense respect for research and a 
proper contempt for any chemist who was indifferent to 
it. After the appointment of this great chemist to 
the Waynflete Professorship the study of chemistry 
expanded greatly at Oxford. 

» * * * 


Roman Catholic Emancipation 


As part of the centenary celebrations of Roman 
Catholic Emancipation there were two very striking 
processions in London last Saturday and Sunday. On the 


Saturday afternoon about 12,000 school children marched 
from the Victoria Embankment to Westminster Cathedral. 
The girls were mostly in white and wore yellow or light 
blue sashes. Innumerable banners and pictures were 
earried, and the Times report says that so many nuns in 
their different habits had never before been seen in 
London streets. Last Sunday afternoon at least 30,000 
men took part in the procession from the south side of 
the Thames across Westminster Bridge to Westminster 
Cathedral. The difference between this procession and 
that of the children was remarkable. The men marched 
in silence instead of with songs and music; on their 
breasts they wore the badge of the Congress, a double 
cross tied with the Papal colours. In the morning there 
had been a most impressive open-air High Mass outside 
Westminster Cathedral. 
* * * * 

Bank Rate, 5} per cent., changed from 4} per cent., on 
February 7th, 1929. War Loan (5 per cent.) wason Wednesday 
1013; on Wednesday weex 101%;; a year ago, 1024; 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 843; on 
Wednesday week 84}; a year ago 904. Conversion Loan (3 
per cent.) was on Wednesday 723; on Wednesday wee 
727; a year ago 77 ike 
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The Anglo-Ametican Agreement 


T last in international naval discussions statesman- 
ship is using the work of the experts in the right 
way. Experts are indispensable; they alone can thrash 
out with a full appreciation of their significance the 
technical details of any proposal. But if the experts are 
allowed to use their knowledge in a kind of vacuum— 
under conditions which are not carefully related to the 
political situation—they are sure to produce schemes 
which may thwart not only the wishes of their Goveru- 
ments, but the wishes of the entire peoples whom they 
represent. Nor can they be blamed. Ultimately their 
responsibility is to guarantee in terms of armaments the 
safety of their countries. They dare not run risks. The 
personal odium would be too great for them to bear if 
they made mistakes. That consideration alone would 
prevent them from erring on the side of economy, even 
if their ordinary sense of responsibility did not. There is 
only one remedy, and that is to make it perfectly plain 
at the outset of any negotiations that the Governments 
engaged wish a certain policy to be fulfilled, and that the 
work of the experts will be confined to making the best 
job they can of ensuring the highest degree of national 
safety in the circumstances. 

It is because the Prime Minister and General Dawes 
have acted on these lines that what seemed to be the 
insuperable difficulties of reaching a definition of naval 
parity have melted away. Their success looks like a 
miracle after what happened in the past, but there is 
nothing really miraculous about it. And there is another 
very remarkable fact to be noted. No sooner had 
statesmanship shown that the technical advisers must be 
servants and not masters than the technical advisers 
stated that they were quite satisfied with the proposals. 
The responsibility was no longer falsely placed on their 
shoulders. There was the secret. 

It has seemed to many of us that the pursuit of naval 
parity—we must adopt the American choice of words, 
though we should have preferred “ equality ”—was like 
following a marsh light. When the needs of two nations 
are totally dissimilar there is strictly no possibility of a 
definition of parity. Parity in the tonnage dees not 
unfortunately, mean parity in fighting strength ; and if 
fighting strength is left out of the reckoning parity is 
meaningless from the point of view of the actual purpose 
of a Navy. Suppose that two nations agreed upon 
a total tonnage of 800,000 tons for each of their Flects, 
and one nation expended the tonnage on building a 
relatively few large, swift and powerfully armed ships 
while the other expended its tonnage on building a 
multitude of small vessels with small guns. In a fight 
the first nation could annihilate the Fleet of the other 
without the smallest risk to itself. At the Geneva Confer- 
ence of 1927 the British and American delegates instantly 
fell into disagreement because this elementary fact faced 
them in all its bareness. What does parity mean? 
On that rock they split. Did it mean equality in mere 
numerical strength or did it mean equality of fighting 
strength ? Both sides were acutely conscious of their 
special naval requirements. But as the Americans came 
provided with an inelastic formula of a total tonnage for 
cruiscrs, and as the British delegates pointed out that 
this formula (of what Mr. Churchill called “ mathematical 
parity ”) really meant a British inferiority in fighting 
strength, the Conference ended in disaster and much 
unnecessary bad feeling. There had been no diplomatic 
preparation—no such discussions between statesmen 
amply understanding the difficulties as have preceded 
the present Anglo-American scheme, 


Although something which sufficiently satisfies the 
conditions of parity in cruisers has at last been dis- 
covered, a glance at the proposal shows that it is not 
truly parity. Not that that matters in the least: 
though the logical inadequacy of the proposal makes 
one wonder why it should not have been possible for 
Great Britain and America, in the firm determination 
that war between them shall remain “unthinkable,” to 
agree to dispel all thoughts of rivalry and jealousy from 
their minds and to come to the simple conclusion that 
it was right and natural for each to build according 
to its requirements. Loyalty to the Peace Pact would 
have ruled out the possibility of one Navy ever coming 
into conflict with the other. All such doubts about 
the desirability of concocting a make-believe parity 
are, however, set at rest by two extremely important 
considerations, 

Let us examine these considerations. The first jg 
that the United States desired a formula of parity, 
Whether the desire was in response to naval advice or 
to some presumed popular feeling we do not knoy, 
But we are sure of this—that when it became clear 
that the American demand would be pressed, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald was perfectly right to mect it. The other 
consideration is that Great Britain and America cannot 
act as though the world was inhabited by nobody else, 
To ignore other Naval Powers would look like an attempt 
to set up a joint Naval Dictatorship. The Prime Minister 
has insisted throughout the negotiations that every 
Anglo-American proposal depends absolutely upon ulti- 
mate acceptance at a Five-Power Conference. Great 
Britain and America, therefore, in composing their 
naval differences are trying to influence other Naval 
Powers in the direction of the summum bonum of 
universally reduced armaments. This consideration is 
too often forgotten. If America and Great Britain had 
only themselves to think of, an artificial definition of 
parity would look rather silly. 

_ One of the chief merits of the Anglo-American scheme 
is that it aims at something much better than limitation 
—that is to say, at reduction. It is essential to dis- 
tinguish between the two things. There might be a 
limitation of Navies which, even while imposing a 
Maximum, consented to much larger navies than there 
are now. Mr. MacDonald and General Dawes have 
wisely made plans for reducing whole Fleets to a level 
which has hitherto been declared impossible. Further, 
there is an aspiration in both Great Britain and America 
to get rid of submarines altogether. At the Washington 
Conference nearly eight years ago this abolition was 


proposed by Great Britain, but it was opposed by all 


those Naval Powers which argued that the submarine 
is the defence of the weak. America, though not appar- 
ently unsympathetic to abolition, did not, as a matter 
of fact, support the British proposal in any practical 
way. Therefore it failed. It must be expected that 
Continental Powers will revive their objection to the 
abolition of submarines, but whatever may happen it 
is a tremendous fact—for we cannot now contemplate 
the possibility of failure—that Great Britain and America 
have reached their destination successfully, although 
they elected to make the journey by much the most 
difficult road. 

Admissions which did not come within range at Geneva 
have beer made on both sides. America admits the 
peculiar British need of a specially large class of small 
cruisers for patrol, and Great Britain admits Amcrica’s 
need of large cruisers. America has not, as we have, 
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many naval bases ; she must have ships which can keep 
the sea for long periods. The focus of controversy 
js not, however, the size of American ships, but the 
power of their guns. It is easy for us to say that America 
need not equip her cruisers with powerful eight-inch 
guns, but American experts not unnaturally retort that 
if she had six-inch guns she would be at a disadvantage 


as compared with Great Britain. For a six-inch gun 
can be man-handied, and only the long-service British 
Navy can do this job supremely well. We emphasize 
these difficulties only to give point to the general rejoicing 
at their disappearance. The Anglo-American obstacle 
is removed. The road is clear for what really matters 
—a world-wide naval reduction. 


The New Phase ste Fascism 


T is common to talk about Signor Mussolini’s experi- 

mental attempts to “ constitutionalize”” Fascism, 
and perhaps in the continuous development of this new 
polity the stage has at last been reached which for want 
of a better word may be called constitutionalization. In 
reality the word has only an approximate meaning. It 
js little more than a metaphor, for the last thing which the 
Duce desires is to get back to democracy. He still 
denounces democracy as an impossible creed which he 
believes will gradually give place in all countries to the 
political structure called Fascism. 

Of course, Signor Mussolini is quite alive to the wisdom 
of building some sort of bridge, not indeed a bridge back 
to the old régime, ‘but a bridge across which his successors 
may safely pass from the present personal rule to the 
Fascist administration of the future. Such bridge- 
building would more justly be called organizing than 
constitutionalizing. We remember hearing a story during 
the War of a notable organizer who, shortly after taking 
over a new department, was scen by a visitor at a table 
which was piled high with business papers of all kinds. 
The visitor asked how his friend could hope to find his 
way through such a mass of material and was told, “ At 
present I am attending to everything, because I must 
understand everything, but if‘in three months you come 
into this room and find more than one paper on my table 
you can call me a failure.” Signor Mussolini is a great 
organizer. Having produced his organization he conters 
upon it the name and dignity of a political philosophy. 
If he is right, it may endure and be reproduced elsewhere, 
and be finally given by all the rank of a political philo- 
sophy ; but if he is wrong, as we think he will be proved 
to be, we can still retain our admiration for him as a 
mighty organizer. 

In his speech last Saturday to the Grand Assembly of 
the Fascist Party he explained his latest reconstruction 
of the Corporative State. Of the nine portfolios which 
he held he has abandoned seven. In future he will 
combine with the Prime Ministership only one Ministry— 
that of Home Affairs. As this is in accordance with the 
custom of pre-Fascist days, it seems superficially to be 
a constitutionalizing move. The Dictatorship, however, 
remains in all its intensity. The Duce explained once 
more that it was essential as the pivot of a centralized 
State. The abandonment of seven portfolios therefore 
means no more than that the organization of Italy has 
proceeded far enough for this devolution of authority to 
be possible. He is clearing his table. 

Signor Mussolini will supervise everybody and every- 
thing, but he has found seven dependants who can be 
trusted to manage departments without continually 
receiving orders. Incidentally, this change will be a 
convenience to the League of Nations. So long as 
Signor Mussolini was nine different Ministers it was 
quite impossible for Italy to be represented by a Minister 
m the Assembly at Geneva. So far from the present 
devolution, however, meaning a slackening of the Fascist 
idea, Signor Mussolini says—we rely on the translation 
of his speech in the Times—that the “ directives” of 


government will be for a Fascism more than ever “ accen- 
tuated.” The problem of Fascism, he went on to explain, 
is to define its proper place in the State. The State 
is supreme. Fascism is only its handmaid. All this 
sounds very well and almost quite (as an Englishman 
might say) constitutional. But then we remember that 
Fascism created the present State and that Fascism 
alone keeps it alive. If Fascism is indistinguishable 
from the State, what is the sense of Signor Mussolini’s 
words ? If he is only playing a variation on état c’est 
moi, where are we ? 

Signor Mussolini is convinced that Fascism has made 
Italy a nation of practical men who have relieved their 


country from the reproach of being what he calls a 
“ gesticulating, superficial, carnivalesque Italy.” Every 


impartial observer must acknowledge the order, the 
purpose and the energy which have appeared in Italian 
life during the past eight years; but, unlike Signor 
Mussolini, they may think that the change has been 
possible only because the democratic politicians of the 
old régime had never really assimilated the principles 
they professed. That was, perhaps, not to be wondered 
at. After all, liberal institutions in Italy did not have 
a very long innings before they were suppressed. The 
ease with which they went under, however, was, to speak 
frankly, a cause of reproach to the Italian democrats. 
If the Liberal politicians had held their convictions 
more strongly, or had been abler men of affairs, they 
would surely have been able to put up a better fight. 
It is clear that Signor Mussolini despises his enemy. 
“Democratic freedom,” he said last Saturday, “is 
only a verbal illusion.” Fascism, he added, was the 
one new thing in the past thirty years which had been 
produced in the political and social fields. 

Signor Mussolini gives to his invention a motto which, if 
he is right about the permanence of his idea, will take its 
slace with ‘ Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité.” He said the 

o 

other day that the motto of Fascism was “ Authority, 
Order, Justice.” One aspect of the practical working out 
of the motto may be seenin his reorganization of the 
Ministries. The Ministry of Public Instruction, for 
example, is to become the Ministry of National Education. 
The Duce makes the familiar distinction between instruc- 
tion and education. The State must have complete 
authority in training and in forming the character of the 
youth of the nation. 

Here we may quote a particularly interesting passage on 
the relations of Church and State from the Times report :— 

** Speaking of the situation as a result of the Lateran Treaty, 
Signor Mussolini stated that the agreement had been criticized by 
the ‘ Blacks’ and by the ‘Greens.’ Both the ‘ Temporalists,’ 
who had dreamed of ‘impossible restorations of institutions over- 
turned by the inevitable march of history,’ as well as the ‘ Greens,’ 
who had wished to perpetuate the conflict, ‘not forthe benefit of the 
State, but for the mortification of the Church,’ had been defeated. 
Signor Mussolini advised his hearers not to attach too much import- 
ance to those ‘ polemics of adjustment ’ which had accompanied the 
necessary process of defining the position between the Church and 
tho State. In the Fascist camp, the event had been understood, 
but in Catholic, and especially lay-Catholic, quarters there had 
been revealed disillusions which had to be corrected by ‘timely 
sanctions.’ ” 

The Vatican has more reason than ever for feeling that 
the Lateran Treaty is not quite all that it hoped. 
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The Reunion of Christendom 
Introductory Article 


(The writer of this article introducing the series on ‘Reunion 
of the Churches,” is well known in London as Vicar of St. Paul’s, 
Knightsbridge (since 1928), and previously for twelve years Vicar 
of St. Mary’s, Primrose Hill. As Assistant Editor of the Guardian 
he is conspicuously in touch with modern religious thought.—Eb. 
Spectator. ] 


i gens unifying of mankind in hope and faith and 
mutual charity is implicit in the Christian view of 
the world. Indeed, it is more. It is an aim that every 
convinced Christian would energetically proclaim as 
dominant. But, unfortunately, it is an aim that the spec- 
tacle of the Christian world, any time these last four hun- 
dred years, has seemed violently to contradict. It should 
not be overlooked that in the deeper fabric of men’s 
thoughts a great unification has taken place, even in these 
years, and that much of it is to be attributed to the accep- 
tance, so widespread as to be almost unconscious, of the 
Christian doctrine that every human being is sacred, and 
that we are all members of one another. At the bottom, if 
the metaphor may be allowed, the glacier is one ; but on the 
surface it is the fissures and crevasses that appal the eye. 
The series to which this article is an introduction 
has been planned because a great opportunity of 
bridging some of the gulfs that separate Christian 
people has appeared on the horizon. Is it a mirage, 
or is it a beacon of hope ? The answer will largely depend 
upon the interest taken in it by the ordinary lay member 
of the Church of England. In ecclesiastical questions 
the expert and the layman live in different worlds. 
The unhappy outcome of the Prayer Book discussions 
shows what dangers lurk in this separation. In 1930 
great decisions must be taken by the Anglican Episcopate 
when they meet together at Lambeth. Never before, it 
may safely be said, have they had to deal with a problem 
so practical, or one that may have such far-reaching 
effects. They will come from America, Asia, Africa, 
Australia, and what they decide will make its influence 
felt wherever Christianity has been sown by the hands of 
English-speaking people. If its real importance is to be 


understood and its difficulties realized some preliminary ° 


history must be kept in view. 

Efforts towards reunion have gone on for a long period. 
But the last Lambeth Conference, which met in 1920, 
brought issues to a head. Never previously had the Bishops 
of the Anglican Communion shown so clear a conviction 
that they stood in a mediating position between the 
great forces of Catholicism and Protestantism. They 
manifested an ardent desire to use to the uttermost 
the opportunity that they believed was theirs, and they 
drew up with a precision never till then attained the 
lines on which they were prepared to act. The largeness 
of the appeal they made and its obvious sincerity called 
forth a response from four directions. New contacts 
with eminent Roman theologians were made at Malines, 
Orthodox and Anglican leaders came into closer contact, 
and Eastern Patriarchs took part in a service of thanks- 
giving for the Nicene faith in Westminster Abbey. 
Among Protestants, the Continental Churches began to 
look at the Anglican Communion with new eyes, and in 
England itself a long series of conferences between 
Anglican and Free Church leaders took place. What has 
been the result? Undoubtedly, a growth in mutual 
understanding all round, which is not to be despised. 

Let us put it shortly. The road to Rome is still barred. 
Acceptance of the Tridentine decrees, and those of the 
Vatican council remain insurmountable obstacles. The 
Orthodox and Protestants have agreed on a statement of 
faith, but are still separated by questions of order. The 
Church of Sweden and the Church of England have come 


much closer. The Free Churches and the Church of 
England very nearly agreed to a scheme of corporate 
reunion. It became plain that a great change was taking 
place in the mind of English Nonconformity in regard to 
the question of bishops. Many Methodists and eyen 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians were prepared to 
accept episcopacy as the only possible basis of a united 
Church. What they would not accept at any price was the 
reordination of existing ministries, even if it was only 
conditional reordination. And so a halt seemed to haye 
been reached. It looked at one time as though the next 
Lambeth Conference would have to allow 
questions to “‘ bide a wee.” 

But gradually it began to be realized that if the older 
Churches of Europe had reached a halting place, the 
younger Churches of the mission field were being driven 
by powerful forces to demand an advance. In South India 
a United Church of Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
had already been formed. There were ardent longings for 
a wider comprehension which should include Anglicans 
and Wesleyans. And it should be noted that it was the 
native Christians themselves that were demanding a 
united brotherhood in one body, partaking of the 
Sacraments together. Long negotiations based on the 
last Lambeth appeal followed a parallel course to those 
between Anglicans and Free Churchmen in England. 
Episcopacy, the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, the two 
Sacraments of the Church Catechism were all accepted, 
and a scheme was drawn up. What remained to be 
done? The Anglican Bishops in India had to accept it, 
and the various Churches at home whose missionary 
enterprise had sown the Gospel must agree. It is 
possible that the Anglican Bishops may reject it. It is 
more likely that they will forward it, with criticisms, 
to Lambeth next year. The determining voice is with the 
Anglican Church. Where so much has been accepted 
by the purely Protestant bodies, what stands in the way? 
The difficulties will be made plain in the articles that 
follow. One great step forward has been taken. There 
will be an interim period in which non-episcopally 
ordained ministers will function in the united Church. 
But Anglo-Catholic opinion will demand that Anglican 
Christians only receive Communion at the hands of 
episcopally ordained priests. The real question is, 
what will be the relation of the united Church ultimately to 
the English and American missionary bodies who are its 
begetters ? Ultimately, the issue is this. Can the Anglican 
Communion act, on a large scale, on its own theory that it 
has the power to weld Catholic and Protestant into a unity? 

Some sincerely fear that, in its attempting to do s9, 
its Catholic qualities may desiccate and die. Others 
equally fear that, if it does not make the attempt, 
Anglicanism may lose the unifying lead that it at present 
possesses, and shrink into a sterile body that talks 
Catholicism with an increasing incapacity to impart it 
Reunion with Rome is a vision that faith must hold to, 
Will it ultimately be hindered by the proof that 
Anglicanism can exercise over growing churches, face to 
face with heathenism, the sway of the great central 
Christian tradition ? Here are problems that every layman 
should strive to appreciate and help to solve. 

A. S. DuncAn-JONES. 


reunion 


The idea of the series of articles to which the foregoing forms an 


introduction is to air the subject of Reunion in general, in view of t 
South Indian Scheme and the Lambeth Conference. Succeeding 
articles will be written by the Bishop of Middleton, Archbishop 
Germanos of Thyateira, the Rev. Dr. Scott Lidgett, Father Leslie W alker, 
S.J., the Rev. William Paton and the Rev. Dr. Sparrow Simpson. Neat 
week the Bishop of Middleton writes on “ The Anglican Outlook. 
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_ Europe Revisited 
I.—The Rhineland 


wo years ago, the Spectator published a series of articles 
called “ Europe after Twenty Years,” recording impressions re- 
qived during a tour through Northern Germany, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, F inland, the Baltic Republics, Poland and the Danzig 
Corridor. Tho writer of these articles has just returned from a 
lengthy stay in Central Europe, during which he. has had special 
opportunities of meeting many of the political leaders. Under 
the above heading he will contribute a series of articles dealing 
with Southern Germany, Austria, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia, of 
which this is the first.—Ep. Spectator.] 
O an Englishman who had not been in Southern 
Germany since the War, the summer of 1929 was an 
interesting time for a visit because rumours of the speedy 
evacuation of the Rhineland by the British Forces were 
already in circulation. On one of the last days of my 
stay, as I was steaming along the Rhine under the shadow 
of Ehrenbreitstein Fortress, from which was fluttering 
the French flag, I read in the Kdélnische Zeitung the 
welcome news from The Hague that the evacuation 
would begin at once, and be completed by the end of 
June next year. Let us hope that there will never be 
another occasion on which the presence of British troops 
will be required on the Continent of Europe. My first 
sight of the British occupation was a group of three or 
four “ Tommies ” at Biebrich, and within twenty-four 
hours I had become quite accustomed to seeing British 
troops in the Rhineland. One of the events of the day 
in Wiesbaden was the changing guard at the British 
headquarters, and I joined the large crowd of Germans 
one morning who kept in step with “ P. W. V.’s ” band 
as it marched along the Wilhelmstrasse. I was surprised 
to find the interest that the crowd—mostly young men— 
took in the march past of a couple of companies of British 
troops; perhaps it was because they belonged to the 
post-War generation. 

The impression I received in Northern Germany two 
years ago of the people’s dislike of militarism was con- 
firmed wherever I went in Southern Germany. One 
naturally sees fewer soldiers than elsewhere in Europe, 
in accordance with the prescription of the Peace Treaty, 
but the people, as far as the stranger can judge from 
passing talks and from reading the German Press, seem 
much less interested in the business of war than of old. 
To anyone who knew pre-War Germany intimately, the 
difference is most striking, it scarcely seems to be the 
Then the books in the shops, the illus- 

trated weeklies, and the daily Press were largely devoted 
| to military and naval topics. To-day Germany has 
tuned her latent energy to sport, outdoor life, and flying. 

There was enormous enthusiasm for the two outstanding 
“sporting” events of the summer, the record Atlantic 
passage of the ‘ Bremen,’ and the world flight of the 
‘Graf Zeppelin.’ As I was making some purchases in a 
bookseller’s shop, the shopkeeper, his face flushed with 
pride, bent forward and said, “‘ The ‘ Graf Zeppelin’ has 
arrived at Los Angeles. You will read about it in the 
paper to-night.” To understand what Germany feels 
about the rewinning of the blue ribbon of the Atlantic 
by the ‘Bremen’ and Dr. Eckener’s wonderful flight 
Ttound the world, one must remember the deep vale of 
humiliation through which she has passed since the War. 
I'am not here reopening the well-worn subject of her 
responsibility for the War or of the proportion of war-guilt 
to be allotted to each nation. Just as suffering is neces- 
sary to bring out the best things in the individual, so it 
may be necessary for the spiritual growth of nations that 
they should drink the cup of humiliation. 

Four pictures occur to my mind. The first is-a visit 
to a leading doctor with a European reputation in a 
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famous watering-place two summers before the War, 
who poured out a torrent of abuse of the “ British 
policy of encirclement of Germany” and who openly 
boasted that “before many years the German Navy 
would be supreme and then no longer would Germany 
be kept from her rightful place in the sun and forced 
to occupy a subordinate position.” My second picture 
is a visit in the spring of 1900 to a little town on the 
Rhine, in picturesque setting, overshadowed by a 
mediaeval castle. The town was en féte and the streets 
were garlanded. Everywhere the “ Schwarz, Weiss, Rot” 
(the old national flag, black, white, red) was hanging out 
and the streets were thronged. In the distance I saw 
the cause of the enthusiasm and commotion—the crews 
of several torpedo-boats were marching to a hall where 
they were being féted by the proud and patriotic towns- 
folk. Visits of naval detachments by river to the 
interior of the Fatherland were a feature of pre-War 
Germany, when every opportunity of inculcating pride 
in the rapidly growing German Navy was used. and 
when the popular cry throughout the country was 
“unsere Zukunft liegt auf dem Wasser” (Our future 
lies on the water). My third picture is a conversation 
this year with a hairdresser at Coblenz, who had lived 
in England before the War and thought longingly of 
those happy days. We were discussing European politics. 
“What a mad thing war is,” he said.. “I have been 
through several years of its hell on the Western and 
Eastern fronts. Somehow we have got to cease hating 
one another and become good Europeans. I read 
everything I see in the papers on the pan-European idea 
and I hope to live to see a United States of Europe in 
being.” I fear my little barber friend is an optimist— 
and I do not pretend that his views are widely held or 
that the old Adam is not just as much alive in Germany 
as elsewhere—but the fact that opinions such as these 
are now held by the man-in-the-street and that you 
frequently come across them shows how much water 
has flowed past the Loreley since 1914. 


My final picture is of a visit to one of the churches 
at Bad Kissingen at the end of August this year—a 
few days before the result of the Hague Conference 
on evacuation was announced. The church was packed 
to overflowing and the preacher took for his subject 
the mystery of suffering. In an eloquent sermon he 
drew an analogy between the life of the human being 
and of the nation. He said that, as in the individual 
life, suffering was often a mystery at the time and it 
was only after the passing of many years that the under- 
lying meaning was revealed, so, as one looks back in 
history, one can often understand why nations have 
had to go through times of humiliation. His audience 
hung on his words as he drew his moral that Germany 
—like any other nation which has suffered—would 
benefit from her trials in the long run ?f she emerged 
purified by them. 

Germany does not seem quite so spick and span as 
she did under the Kaiser, and the railway and other 
officials did not appear to me either as smart or as 
“‘ ageressively efficient” as they used to. Altogether 
one gets an impression of a nation that has partly lost 
its self-assurance—of a nation subdued, and among the 
elder people very many sad faces are to be seen. I 
frequently received the impression of national disillusion- 
ment, of scepticism as regards the League of Nations 
and of past suffering. The politeness which greets you 
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everywhere is remarkable; Germany is to-day the 
politest country in Europe. Knowledge of the English 
language has spread enormously. Wherever you go 
English is spoken, and even those who have never been 
in England, but whose English is derived from the 
Berlitz School or the Otto-Sauer method, insist on 
talking English to you. Wonders have been achieved 
by German industry in the direction of rationalization 
since the currency became stabilized, but superficially 
Germany does not give the feeling of prosperity which 
she did in the ‘nineties and during the first decade of the 
present century. I have seen beggars in South and 
North Germany during my last two visits, a thing 
unheard of before the War—although there are not as 
many outward signs of poverty as in England. 

The German hotel industry is extraordinarily efficient, 
and German hotels are quite as well managed as the 
Swiss and, on the whole, not so expensive. Everywhere 
there is running hot and cold water in the bedrooms and 
the cooking is excellent. My only complaint with the 
modern German hédtelier is that if you dislike meat you 
may sometimes have difficulty in getting a sufficiently 
varied vegetarian fare when the ubiquitous omelette 
palls. Although you do not see as many fat people in 
Germany as in pre-War days, overeating is still a 
national failing among the elder generation. The 
Germans eat too much meat and during the afternoon 
eat large teas with rich cakes. The national health 
would improve greatly if a crusade advocating “ two 
meals a day and no ‘nibbles’ between meals” were 
embarked upon. The British hotel industry, especially 
in the provinces, has much to learn from Germany in 
looking after the comfort of guests, and I hope in a 
future article to describe in detail some of the “ gadgets ” 
which help to make pleasant a stay in Germany. 

It is still too early to judge what will be the effect on 
the national physique of the growing enthusiasm for 
sport and for outdoor life among the post-War generation 
—but it must be good, and in time we may witness a 
nation of slim Germans. Englishmen pride themselves 
on their love of fresh air; in reality they have much to 
learn from young Germany. The German Fraulein 
dresses much as her English sister, except that she 
usually goes about hatless, and dresses with sleeves in 
the summer are the exception and many bare legs are 
to be seen. But Englishmen seem ludicrously over- 
clothed to one just returned from Central Europe. The 
majority of men go about hatless, and in the mountain 
and holiday resorts shorts and open-necked shirts are 
the rule, coats are entirely dispensed with; or, if a 
coat must be worn, a light-coloured coarse linen unlined 
jacket called a “Joppe” is affected. The German 
habit of shaving the head may be hygienic, but it is 
ugly and is not one which we are likely to adopt. 
Certainly the number of shaved heads met with is 
remarkable. The passion for exposing their bodies to 
the sun is apparently shared by the German working- 
classes, and frequently men stripped to the waist, whose 
bodies are a deep mahogany colour, are to be met with 
in railroad construction gangs, doing road-making, or 
working in the fields. You would never see in Germany 
a gardener mowing the lawn wearing a thick waistcoat, 
heavy trousers, and a bowler hat, as I did on my second 
day back in England during the hot weather. 

Every day on the Rhine, on other rivers and on the 
lakes, great numbers of young folk in bathing clothes, 
the men bare to the waist, are to be met with canoeing, 
boating, and yachting, and they remain thus clad all 
day. Even on days when the sun is not shining, 
young Germany goes about, stripped to the waist. The 
enthusiasm shown for bathing is unknown in this country, 
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and during the warm summer weather the Germans 
in their thousands disport themselves all day long in 
lake, river, and sea, and lie for hours afterwards sup. 
bathing. I have not studied vital statistics, but the 
health of the younger generation must be much improved, 
During a summer spent in Germany, you hardly ever 
have a meal indoors, and on many occasions when [ 
had to fetch an overcoat, Germans of both sexes, the 
girls with the flimsiest of dresses and bare arms, were 
sitting quite unconcernedly, and they did not scen 
to notice the chill evening air. 

Very few French words are used nowadays and a 
German substitute has usually been found; the meny 
has become “ die Speisenfolge,” and sauce, “ Tunke,” 
and so on. French is not spoken as much as formerly, 
to the benefit of English—but this phenomenon is not 
restricted to Germany, and I have found a similar 
tendency throughout Scandinavia and Central Europe 
since the War. To the English journalist the German 
daily Press remains a mystery. Its contents are admir. 
able, its articles well written, but the manner in which 
they are served up to the reader—in the language of 
journalism, the ‘‘ make-up ’’—is deplorable. The most 
important pages are filled with lengthy articles and cableg 
set up in German characters in small type and scarcely 
broken up at all. Only the most determined reader would 
be undeterred by such solid masses of reading matter, 
I am told that the German newspaper-reading public 
likes its mental diet served up in this form, and no doubt 
German editors know best, but I cannot help feeling 
that one day a German “ Northcliffe ” will arise, who 
will alter the entire make-up of the leading German 
newspapers, just as Lord Northcliffe changed, from the 
technical standpoint, that of the Times twenty years ago. 

There is a widespread desire to live on friendly terms 
with Great Britain, and both nations have much to 
learn from each other. If peace in Europe is to be lasting, 
co-operation between Great Britain, France, and Germany 
is essential. Recent events have largely dispelled the 
idea that British foreign policy is dictated from the 
Quai d’Orsay, but Germany is still suspicious. Friendship 


‘ between the leading Central European country and 


Great Britain need not be exclusive, but British policy 
must aim at co-operation through the League of Nations 
with all nations equally, and the old policy of alliance 
and counter-alliance must never be allowed to retur. 
The first essential for world peace is a better understanding 
of mutual problems. That the younger gencrations 
of two of the leading nations in the world, both occupying 
key positions in the European system, should grow up 
knowing little about each other is to 


peoples will be made.to an ever-increasing extent. 
Englishmen visiting Germany for the first time will 
be assured of a delightful holiday, and they will return 
from it with a better comprehension of some of the 
difficulties of Central Europe. J. 


The Lord Privy Seal 


HE appointment of Mr. Thomas as unofficial Minister 
of Employment, holding titular office as Lord Privy 


Seal but openly charged with the task of co-ordinating : 
the work of the various Ministers concerned with indus: F 











be deplored. F 
Whatever the mistakes made in the past let us hope | 
that personal contact between the British and German | 
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to be regarded as the proper function of the Prime 
Minister, but even to-day the delegation of that duty to 
q subordinate for a particular purpose is admittedly an 
jnmnovation. The present Recess affords a favourable 
opportunity for indicating the advantages and assessing 
the possibilities of the new precedent. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that Mr. Thomas will 
to some extent control, as well as co-ordinate, the work 
of the Ministers in the sub-committee over which he 
presides. He is the really “ responsible = Minister as 
regards unemployment, and because he is the Chairman 
of the Committee, his are the views which are likely to 
prevail. This means that Mr. MacDonald’s supervisory 
powers may be transferred to Mr. Thomas for certain 
purposes ; it does not mean that Mr. MacDonald’s autho- 
rity will necessarily be weakened. On the contrary, Mr. 
Thomas is directly accountable to the Prime Minister, 
who will probably find it easier to control the activities 
of one colleague than those of several. In addition, Mr. 
MacDonald will be partly relieved of a duty which has 
become a burden too heavy for any one man. In recent 
years more than one Premier has confessed his inability 
to keep abreast of all his work ; to do so, said the late 
Lord Rosebery, would demand more time and strength 
than any man has at his command. “ As a fact,” con- 
cludes Sir Sidney Low, “‘ the Prime Minister is seldom in 
touch with any of the departments, unless it is that of 
the Foreign Secretary. Otherwise he must leave his 
subordinates very much to themselves.” Therefore, to 
ensure departmental co-ordination some sort of delegation 
by the Prime Minister of his duties has become a neces- 
sity; it is this fact, more than another, which encourages 
the belief that Mr. MacDonald’s precedent will be followed, 
wholly or in part, by his successors. 

Mr. Thomas himself enjoys special advantages due to 
the fact that he is a Minister without a portfolio free to 
devote his energies to a problem rather than to a depart- 
ment, to major policy rather than to the petty routine 
of departmental office work. Also, he is relieved from 
the limitations of jurisdiction imposed by the tenure of 
any department. Most really big problems cannot be 
pigeon-holed as the province of any particular depart- 
ment; by reason of their magnitude they affect not one 
Minister, but several. Thus, the present problem of 
unemployment at home and the question of disarmament 
abroad defy departmental allocation; the one is the 
concern partly of the Labour Minister, but also partly of 
the President of the Board of Trade, the Minister of 
Transport, and even of the Colonial Secretary. The other 
is strictly a question mainly for the Foreign Secretary, 
but in consultation with the War Minister and the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. But under the new régime the 
whole problem of unemployment will be Mr. Thomas’s 
problem, and—what is perhaps more important—he will 
not easily be able to evade responsibility for failing to 
make the most of his opportunity on the ground that 
certain aspects of that problem are outside his jurisdiction. 

The immediate advantages of the new experiment are 
manifest; it is not so easy to prophesy what will 
become of it. One may be permitted, however, to point 
to one possible line of development—suggested, strangely 
enough, by the novelty of Mr. Thomas’s present position. 
There is really not even a remote relationship between 
the problem of unemployment and the duties, such as 
they are, of the Lord Privy Seal ; conversely, almost any 
question would be as suitable for the consideration of 
that official. There is, therefore, no reason why Mr. 
Thomas should not be the first of a series of Lords Privy 
Seal whose main function will be, not always, or neces- 
sarily, to deal with the unemployment difficulty, but to 
gtapple with one or other of the most pressing provlems 





of the moment. If it is true to say that some questions 
come within the province of more than one Minister, it is 
equally true that others are nobody’s concern, and the 
creation of a new department may be an unsuitable way 
of dealing with either kind of problem if it is of a transitory 


nature. Here, then, is a fruitful field for the Lord Privy 
Seal. Upon this supposition he may become, in a later 


Administration, the unofficial Minister of Disarmament, 
the Mines Minister, the Strike Minister, the Minister of 
Justice, perhaps even the Minister of Landscape, according 
to the needs of the moment. Under such a system the 
Minister would be fitted to the task rather than the task 
to a number of Ministers each occupied also with other 
duties, and as conditions changed so would the functions 
of the Lord Privy Seal; its chief merit, in other words, 
would be its adaptability. In addition, the Lord Privy 
Seal would enjoy the freedom from departmental limita- 
tions and matters of routine already mentioned, and the 
Prime Minister would be in a position to delegate some of 
the work of departmental supervision to his subordinate. 
It is already customary for the Prime Minister to take 
only the office of First Lord of the Treasury with depart- 
mental duties which may be called nominal ; indeed, the 
Premier or any Privy Councillor might presumably be a 
member of the Cabinet without holding even a titular 
ofiice, as was the case with Lord Lansdowne in the 
Palmerston Cabinet of 1855. Having regard to the recent 
experiment and to the increasing complexity of modern 
parliamentary conditions, may we not reasonably suggest 
the extension of this practice to the Prime Minister’s 
principal lieutenant, each of these Ministers pursuing a 
particular problem or aspect of policy and for that purpose 
co-ordinating and controlling the work of existing 
departments ? 

Events may, of course, take a narrower and less useful 
course ; later Administrations may revert to the practice 
in force before Mr. MacDonald came into office, but for 
the reason above stated this is improbable and certainly 
not to be desired. Nor is it likely, even if the unemploy- 
ment problem continues to be a pressing one, that Mr. 
MacDonald’s successors will appoint a recognized Minister 
of Employment with a new department, for such an 
oflicial would differ very little from the present Labour 
Minister. On the other hand, something of the old 
system might be retained, with one advantage of the new, 
by giving the existing Minister of Labour Mr. Thomas’s 
extended powers. But this device is open to the objection 
that it saddles an important Minister with heavy depart- 
mental duties, and it has none of the flexibility of the 
development first indicated.. One trusts, therefore, that 
Mr. Thomas will continue to be called the Lord Privy 
Seal, with duties capable of infinite variation, rather 
than the Minister of Employment, an official whos: 
functions might speedily become stereotyped. 

A. E. NorMINGTON. 


Life’s Little Miseries 


rYX\HAT we like to read of other people’s sufferings is a 

commonplace. That we like it all the more when 
the sufferers are ordinary men like ourselves, is proved by 
the recent success of Mr. Thake’s letters to “‘ Beach- 
comber,”’ and Mr. George Grossmith’s broadcasting of his 
father’s immorial Diary of a Nobody. 

Both Mr. Pooter of the Diary, and Mr. Thake of the 
Letters are simple, “ silly ” creatures ; and we are amused 
by them in much the same way as our ancestors were 
entertained by jesters, or the antics of madmen. They 
have their literary prototypes in Sir Roger de Coverley and 
Kipps. Although we are at first attracted by their 
likeness to ourselves, this likeness is superficial, for they 
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are so much less intelligent than we are. And it is their 
discomfiture at the hands of a harsh world—so different 
from our own masterly handling of life—that affords us 
our rather cruel pleasure. 

But although their intelligence is inferior to ours, their 
circumstances must be familiar. The whole art of 
writing such a book consists in keeping up a sufficient 
variety of event for ccéaedy, while avoiding the improba- 
bility that leads to farce. Thake and Pooter always 
encounter homely adventures; and their reactions, 
however foolish, are not insane. Our whole delight is 
in exclaiming—‘ I should never have been as silly as 
that’; and the effect is spoiled when we cry—‘ No one 
could have behaved so idiotically ! ” 

So many clerks have sons like Lupin Pooter ; so many 
old Etonians have a valet like the bewildered Saunders. 
But we should have seen through them, and managed 
them, so much more cleverly than Mr. Pooter and Mr. 
Thake. And it is just because we know the Pooters’ 
“nice six-roomed residence, not counting basement ” ; 
and because we, too, have been to Parisian restaurants 
with “an English name, but typically French in 
atmosphere,” that we love to read the doings of these 
gentlemen. 

For quite apart from the central characters which 
make these books immortal, there is that other element 
which is delightful, though it cannot in itself keep a book 
alive. I mean—the description of everyday problems 
and annoyances, which all of us have suffered from, and 
which we love to find set down in print. And there are 
two forgotten books which—though they rejoice in no 
character like Thake or Pooter—are worthy, I think, 
to be called back into remembrance. For they abound 
in sensitive allusions to these daily pinpricks. Both 
are “period pieces”; but both are at the same time 
eternal in significance. Since so many of the emotions 
and sensations which they describe have been felt by all 
of us, and are unchanged by modern manners and con- 
veniences. 

The first of these books is Happy Thoughts, which 
appeared serially in Punch in 1866, has since been repub- 
lished in book form, and is well worth reading by students 
of the early du Maurier era. Every now and again we 
are brought up against some touch of period colour—a 
travelling-rug, a box of fusees, or a crinoline; but such 
surprises are very few, and when they occur, they shock us. 
They will amuse the historian: but for our purpose it is 
more significant that the book shows life in the ’sixties 
to have been so much like our own. 

The story takes the form of jottings—mental, and in 
a note-book—of a gentleman with limited intelligence 
but immoderate aspirations, as he goes from one house- 
party to another. He is for ever planning, but never 
writing, a magnum opus to be called “ Typical Develop- 
ments ’—an undertaking so vague that it comprises 
almost everything that comes into his head. Unlike 
Messrs. Thake and Pooter, he is self-conscious, and only 
too painfully aware of being sometimes ridiculous, and 
always inadequate in his réle of philosopher. But this 
self-consciousness, though it deprives him of immortality 
as a character, makes his sufferings only more poignantly 
real to us. 

As for his conversational shifts—-they are horribly 
familiar. When asked if he had read Felix Holt, he replied, 
as we should all have done, that he had “ not had time 
to go right through it.””, And when, Gn another occasion, 
he is asked, ‘‘ What ? didn’t I hear last season about the 
row and the A.R.A.s ?” he puts up as fine a bluff as the 
best of us. ‘“‘ It won’t do,” he says, “to go on being 


ignorant of these sort of things, so I say, ‘Oh, that,’ as if 
he’d brought it all, vividly, to my recollection now.” 





But he knows that such plunging is dangerous, and adds 
mentally, “‘ Happy Thought. Get an almanac or some 
thing, and see who’s President of the Academy, Ought 
to know these things.” One ought, indeed; but, jn 
spite of Whitaker, one so seldom does. 

One or two of his observations are almost worthy of 
Mr. Thake. For instance, “ I don’t know what I think 
about it. But I do think.” Or—“ If a fact: curious,” 
While “ they say it doesn’t matter, as it doesn’t now” 
only just misses the sublime ineptitude of Thake’s famous 
postscript: ‘‘ Tell Saunders I said it doesn’t matter, 
and it doesn’t.” 

So he goes on, through all the ups and downs of daily 
life: sitting down to write his book, but never writing 
it; playing whist, without knowing how to score : riding 
to hounds in patent leggings, which come undone, and 
flap : being forced, in cold blood, to sing a comic seng; 
and finally leading his Fridoline to the altar. This last 
scene of all can, perhaps, only be appreciated in full by 
bridegrooms. They know the awful realization that 
“*the day after to-morrow is coming”; and how, on the 
day itself, everybody is first ‘‘ supernaturally cool for 
half an hour,” and then “suddenly in a hurry, and 
becoming doubtful as to the time ‘ by their watches.” 
But throughout the book, there is recognition enough for 
all of us. We do not exclaim, with Aristotle, “ Ah, that 
is he!” Rather, “ Ah! that is I ’—or, perhaps, “ that 
is me.” 

Happy Thoughts, then, has taken us back sixty years, 
and found human nature very much as it is to-day. But, 
the other book of which I wish to write carries us yet 
another sixty years into the past. For the third edition 
of The Miseries of Human Life was published in the year 
1806. Of its authorship I know nothing, except that the 
part of Master Ned Testy, the pedantic Eton boy, was 
contributed by Nassau William Senior, author of Con- 
versations with Distinguished Persons. The book consists 
of twelve dialogues between Samuel Sensitive and Timothy 
Testy, in which they enumerate and lament the minor 
miseries of London, the country, sport, travel, reading 
and writing, the table and the body. Many of these 


miseries are not, of course, to be encountered in modem 


life, when we no longer suffer from stage-coaches, or bum 
our fingers while sealing letters with a guinea. But so 
many of the pins are pricking us still, and the punctures 
are so vividly described, that it is quite impossible for 
me to limit my quotations from this book, with any 
moderation. 

As one more proof that “ there is nothing new under 
the sun,” it is interesting to note that the modern craze 
for bad films and Collins’ Music Hall was anticipated so 
long ago, and that Mr. Testy includes among his 
miseries: ‘“‘ Going to see a party of strolling players, 
on the strength of an encouraging report that they are 
execrable ; but finding them so intolerably tolerable, 
that even the most heart-breaking scenes of their tragedy 
scarcely afford you one hearty laugh.” While many 
who have been to the Coliseum would endorse the 
misery of “those parts of the entertainment at Astley’s 
or the Circus, which do not consist of pranks, or horse- 
manship.” 

Now I will embark on the more general miseries, and 
the editor of this paper must stop me when he (and 
you) have had enough. First, Miseries of the Country: 
“The boot continually taking in gravel; while for a 
time, you try to calm your feelings by believing it to 
be only hard dirt, and vainly hope that it will presently 
relieve you by pulverizing. Pushing through the very 
narrow path of a very long field of very high corm, 
immediately after a very heavy rain.” 

Of the fine arts: ‘Being accompanied by a playél 
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or singer, who is always at least a bar behind, or before 
you. Hitching your knife in the gritty flaws of a 
plack-lead pencil, so as to spoil its edge, without gaining 
your point.” 

Of social life: ‘Standing off and on in the street, 
while the friend with whom you are walking talks to 
his friend, whom you meet, and to whose conversation 
you are delicately doubtful whether you ought to be a 
party. In conversation, inadvertently touching the 
string which you know will call forth the longest story 
of the flattest proser that ever droned. Being compelled 
by a deaf person, in a large and silent company, to 
repeat some very washy remark three or four times 
over, at the highest pitch of your voice.” 

Of reading: ‘“ Unfolding a very complicated map in 
a borrowed book of value, and, notwithstanding all 
your care, enlarging the small rent you originally made 
jn it, every time you open it. Receiving, ‘from the 
author,’ a book equally heavy in the literal and figurative 
senses; accompanied with entreaties that you would 
candidly set down in writing your detailed opinions of 
jt in all its parts.” 

If we have been inclined to think that progress has 
overcome the discomforts incident to daily life in 1806, 
let us think upon these quotations. For if you or I 
were to embark to-morrow on a similar book, which 
should make people declare that they knew so well just 
what that felt like, should we not include in our modern 
volume all these groans, and a great many more, from 


The Miseries of Human Life? 
KATHARINE WEST. 


A Countryman’s Diary Three 
Centuries Ago 


foam publication of both a prose work and of a selection 

of the poems of Nicholas Breton draws attention 
to a writer who has almost entirely dropped out of 
remembrance. To students of the Elizabethan period 
his works have always been known, but it is only by one 
or two of his shorter pieces which have found their 
way into our Anthologies that the general reader has 
any acquaintance with him. The diary of country life 
which is so popular a feature in our modern newspapers 
makes one of its earliest appearances in his pages. 

In the introduction to Fantasticks, his last work, pub- 
lished in 1626, he says that he was one day out walking 
when he picked up a printed paper on which he found a 
description of midnight :— 


“by whom it wes written I know not, but by whomsoever I liked 
it so well, that wishing myselfe able to doe halfe soe well I fell into 
an humour of imitating the veyne soe neer as I could in description 
of the twelve houres, the twelve monthes, & somw speciall dayes 
in the yeere.”’ 


His descriptions show a keen appreciation and a close 
study of Nature, very rare at that time :— 


“It is now February,” he writes, ‘‘ & the Sunne is gotten up a 
cockstride of his climbing ; the Valleyes now are painted white & 
the brookes are fullof water. The Frog goes out to seeke the Paddocke 
and the Crow & the Rooke begin to mislike their old makes. The 
Gardener fals to sorting of his seed & the Husbandman fals afresh 
to scowring of his Ploughshare. The waters now alter the nature 
of their softnes & the soft earth is made stony hard. The ayre is 
sharp & piercing & the winds blow cold. The trees a little begin 
to bud & the sap begins to rise up out of the root.” 


Of March he says :— 


“The ayre is sharp, but the Sunne is comfortable & the hay 
begins to lengthen ; the forward gardens give the fine sallets & a 
nosegay of violets is a present for a lady. Now beginneth Nature, 
as it were, to wake up out of her sleepe & sende the Traveller to 
survey the walkes of the World.” 


Of the springtime season of Lent he says :— 


“The beasts of the Forest have a bare feed & the hard crusts 
try the teeth of the beggar. The Byrd hath a little shelter in the 
Bush & a bitter Frost makes a backward Spring ; the Sunne gives 


but little warmth & the March wind makes the ayre cold—there 
is nothing pleasing but Hope that the dayes will lengthen & time 
will be more comfortable. I conclude—it is an uncomfortable 
season, the Heaven’s frown & the Earth’s punishment.” 

Hope turns to delight when May comes :— 


“It is now May & the sweetness of the ayre refresheth every 
spirit ; the sunny beames bring forthe faire Blossoms & the dripping 
clouds water Flora’s garden. It is the month wherein Nature 
hath her fill of Mirth & the senses are filled with delight. I conclude 
it is from the Heavens a grace & to the Earth a gladnesse.”’ 

The coming of summer fills him with pleasure :— 


‘“The leaves of the trees are in whisper-talk of the blessings of 
the Ayre. Flora now brings out her wardrop & richly 
embroidereth her greene apron. The Hare in a furrow sits washing 
of her face, the Bull makes his walk like a master of the field ; 
the Hony-dewes perfume the Ayre & the sunny showers are the 
Earth’s comfort. The Battaile of the field is now strictly foughte 
& the proud Rye must stoope to the sickle.” 

But summer cannot last for ever :— 


“It is now October; the lofty Windes make bare the Trees of 
their leaves. The Titmouse now keepes in the hollow Tree & the 
Blackbird sits close in the bottome of a hedge.” 

That football was as favourite a sport then as now, 
we learn from the entry: ‘ The Football now tryeth 
the legges of strength and merry matches continue good 
fellowship ” ; but it seems rather strange to our ideas 
that it appears among his notes of spring and not of the 
autumn. 

It is not only in Fantasticks, but in many places 
throughout his works, that Breton’s love of Nature is 
revealed. A writer by profession, and a member of 
the brilliant circle presided over by the far-famed Countess 
of Pembroke, he yet found true pleasure in country 
life, its labours and its sports. In Court and Country, 
published in 1618 and written in the form of a dialogue, 
the Courtier describes the fine array, the jewels, and 
the splendid festivities of the dwellers in the City. The 
Countryman replies :-— 

“For the delight of our eyes we have the May-painting of the 
Earth, the divers flowers of dainty colours & delicate sweets; we 
have the berries, the cherries, the pease & the beanes, the plums & 
the codlings in the month of June. In July the peares & the 
apples, the wheat, the rye, the barley & the oates; the beauty of 


the wide fields & the labours with delight & mirth & merry cheer 
at the coming Home of the Harvest cart.” 


The Courtier boasts of the wealth that is to be found 
in the City; the Countryman answers :— 


‘“ We have hay in the barne, horses in the stables, oxen in the 
stall, sheepe in the pen, hogges in the stie, corne in the garner, 
cheese in the lofte, milke in the dairy, creame in the pot, butter 
in the dish, ale in the tub, acqua vitae in the bottle, beefe in the 
brine, brawne in the sawce, bacon in the roofe, hearbs in the 
garden, water at our doores, whole clothes to our backes & some 
money in our cophers, & having all this if we serve God withall 
what in God’s name can we desire to have more ?” 


But material comforts are not the only advantage 
to be gained from a country life: in spite of the provision 
made for him by his father, Breton had tasted poverty ; 
his books were little known in comparison with those 
of many of his contemporaries, and he must have had 
a hard struggle to support his wife and children. In 
A Packet of Madde Letters he says :— 


“Hath a man travelled farre in hope of gaine & returned with 
losse ? So have I. Another beene wounded in the warres, fared 
hard, lain in a cold bedde many a bitter storme, & beene at many 
a hard Banquet ? So have I. Another indebted to his hartes' 
griefe & faine would pay & cannot ? So have I. Another beene 
imprisoned ? So have I. In sum, any of these crosses are able 
to kill the harte of a kinde spirit & all these lie at once soe heavie 
on my harte as nothing but the hande of God can remoue.” 


But even when there are no “ sheepe in the pen,” 
or “ hogges in the stie,”” when the tubs have no ale and 
the brine no beef, the man who loves Nature may still 
reap “the harvest of a quiet eye.” Great as Breton’s 
misfortunes may have been, he could find true pleasure 
in watching the 

*litel black-haired cony 


On a bancke for sunny place, 
With her fore-feete wash her face.” 


Or ‘The purest, whitest swanne 
Of her feathers make her fanne.” 
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either in brain or bookcase. I like the mahogany one 
Or “ the subtil fox, provided by the publishers. 


After feeding on his prey, 

How he closely sneakes away, 

Through the hedge & downe the furrow 
Till he gets into his burrow.” 


In his later work—4A Mad World, my Masters—so 
recently reviewed in the Spectator, he sums up his love 
of Nature in a few sentences :— 


“Oh! to see in a fair morning or a sunnie evening the Lambes 
& Rabbits run at bace, the birds billing, the fishes playing & the 
flowers budding, who would not leave the drinking in an ale-house, 
the wrangling in a dicing-house, the lying in a market ¢ & the cheating 
in a fayre, & thinke that the brightness of a faire daie doth put 
doune all the beauties of the world.” 


It has been frequently said that Wordsworth was the 
first revealer of the poetry that lies in Nature: 





“To her fair works did Nature link 
The human soul that through me ran. 


Through primrose tufts in that green bower 
The periwinkle trailed its wreaths, 

And ’tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air that breathes. 


The birds around me hopped & played, 
Their thoughts I cannot measure ; 

But the least motion that they made 
It seemed a thrill of pleasure.” 

But though Wordsworth may have been the first 
to make men stop and listen to the music of Nature, 
its notes were heard long years before his day, and they 
sound in the pages of Nicholas Breton. 

Mary Braprorp WuiTINc. 


The New Encyclopaedia Britannica 


- HAT will the new Britannica do for me ? ’’-—that, 


according to the advertisement, is the question 
I should ask myself. It is not a question a reviewer 
often asks, for he generally knows the answer, to within 
half a guinea. But these twenty-four volumes, con- 
taining thirty-five million words and fifteen thousand 
illustrations and five hundred maps, compiled by three 
thousand five hundred famous people at a cost of 
£400,000 (or is it £500,000 ?—both sums are mentioned 
on successive pages of the booklet before me), stagger 
me with their glittering talent and their humanized 
knowledge. 

Humanized knowledge. “ Within these twenty-four 
volumes lies all that man knows and seeks to know— 
and in the handiest form man has yet devised.” Some- 
how these phrases have a reminiscent ring. No doubt 
Mr. Hooper used them in his advertising campaign in 
1910, which I can well remember, but I do not think 
that then the claim was made that children would enjoy 
the Britannica. It is made now, and is true. 

A friend of mine, who was for some time a regular 
contributor to these pages, had read the Bible and 
Shakespeare at the age of five, and the whole of the 
Britannica when she was seven. She is a genius and 
her knowledge is vast; but hers is not an example for 
lesser mortals to follow. Indeed, to me the charm of 
an encyclopaedia is that it knows, and I needn’t. My 
mental lee-scuppers are often awash in facts: I want to 
reef not only from the blasts of boredom which are 
inevitable sometimes, but from the gales of new and 
interesting knowledge: only thus can I keep close- 
hauled on my mark. One often sees craft with too/ 
much canvas: sluggish in helm and liable to upset: 
modern life is strewn with their wreckage. In short, 


According to the advertisement, it is also going to 
enable me to talk intelligently, help me to form an 
opinion on the questions of the day, insure me against 
loneliness, and build up my self-confidence. As a race, 
reviewers have strong knees, but I have not yet courage 
enough to criticize the Britannica after an afternoon’s 
reading. When I own it I may do so: the only 
difficulty will be the price, which is nowhere mentioned 
in the advertisement, but which I have discovered 
(with my journalistic nose for news) to be £27 16s. 6d, 
That is certainly very good value. No less an authority 
than the Chancellor of the Exchequer (a good bargainer) 
states that ‘“‘ money spent on such a work is an invest- 
ment in a gilt-edged security.” 

It is. I have looked at the maps, which are first rate, 
and at some of the articles on Italy and India, which 
are very good, and I have read what Marshal Foch 
thought of morale in war, what Colonel T. E. Lawrence 
has to say of Foch and of guerrilla tactics (he has some 
remarkable maxims for revolutionists), and Mr. Ford 
on mass production, and Miss Helen Wills on lawn 
tennis, and General Smuts on holism. Turning over the 
leaves, I have also learned how to carve a leg of mutton; 
looked into the inside of a motor car, and read something 
about colloidal chemistry. That is enough for to-day, 

IT am sure that the holists would consider these admirable 
volumes as a “whole.” They are all knowledge (in four 
remarkable bindings—morocco, three-quarter morocco, 
half-moroceo, blue cloth), and in their entertaining and 
instructive pages we may find, according to our mood 
or necessity, either the wisdom of Athene or the potion 
of Helen. 


“cc 


F. YeAts-Brown. 


Conventions (Anywhere in 
Ametica) 


“ WH 7 HERE shall we meet next year?” The Conven- 

tion was breaking up and a group of members 
was standing in the hotel lobby discussing the results of 
it. It had been a success—a distinct success—of that 
everyone was certain, though in what exactly its success 
had consisted no one could say very clearly. The city of 
had prepared a great welcome for it, and all through 
the week there had been special shows in its honour. 
And the meetings had gone off very well; a new president 
had been elected, together with a committee, seven vice- 
presidents, a treasurer and three honorary secretaries. 
There had been discussions on American Citizenship, on 
Boys’ Homes, on the formation of an Anti-Bolshevik 
League and, most important of all, on the possibilities 
of establishing a League for the Prevention and Stamping- 
out of All Un-American Ideas. Yes, it had been a 
success. 

All over America to-day there are Conventions going 
on. The trains are full of people going from one city to 
another to attend a Convention, the hotels are full of 
people who have come from east and west and north and 
south to take part in a Convention. Sometimes you 
begin to wonder where a sufficient number of people 
who are not attending Conventions can be found to carry 
on the ordinary business of the country. The Convention 





\ has to-day become one of the outstanding features of 


the place for facts is books, and I shall expect this new } American life. 


Britannica to enable me to forget rather than to 
remer. ber. I shall expect it to air and clevate my 
mind, while keeping for me in a convenient place all 
that mass of exact information which we must carry, 


There are two main reasons for the outbreak of Con- 
ventions which has spread all over America. In the 


first place they are encouraged by every big city. Like 
a swarm of locusts they eat up everything they light 
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upon—but unlike the locusts they pay for what they eat. 
The arrival of a Convention of a thousand people (and 
some are far bigger than that) means a week’s boom for 
every hotel and shop in the town. And so part of the 
duties of every city’s Chamber of Commerce is to encour- 
age Conventions to come. Once you can get a reputation 
as a good Convention town you are on the road towards 
success. A railway station, a junction, a hotel de luae, 
an airport, and finally, a Convention centre—such is the 
history of any successful American city. 

But there are other far deeper reasons for the Conven- 
tion mania. The American people, more than any other, 
love to do everything in a crowd. They feel that it 
gives them a definite standing which they might never 
have if they were on their own. Who cares for John 
Smith? Nobody. But a great many people care what 
the National Convention of the Society for Encouraging 
American Characteristics is thinking and saying, and 
John Smith is a member of that Society. But not only 
is he a member. By day he may be only an office clerk, 
but when evening comes and he attends the Convention 
he does so as a Vice-Regent. ‘ Vice-Regent John Smith 
will now give us his views on the subject.””> Who would 
miss the thrill of that moment ? 

These are imaginary societies, but we will now glance 
at avery real one. The Sons of the American Revolution 
were meeting at Richmond not long ago, while at the 
same time a far more important body, the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, were filling a huge audi- 
torium at Washington. It was 8.30 in the evening. 
With a burst of music the Vice-Presidents-General of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution marched 
up the central aisle, followed by their pages. There 
were six thousand delegates to the Convention and nearly 
all of them were at this meeting. The President-General 
took her seat in the centre of the platform, and 
round her were grouped the Vice-Presidents-General, 
each with her page carrying her State banner. The 
meeting was long and, to a stranger, exceedingly boring, 
but as a study of the American woman it was certainly 
enlightening. Every one of those present took themselves 
desperately seriously. Their principal aims were to 
encourage the preservation of everything American, 
including the original American stock, and to stamp 
out “all this Bolshevism, Radicalism, and Atheism.” 
It was impossible to discuss with them what they meant 
by these terms, for the Convention mantle had settled 
on them and they were all “ fighting for the cause” 
whose origin they had completely forgotten. America 
is the home of the “great cause which cannot be 
explained,” and the rallying point for every cause is 
a Convention. There is no one in America who does 
not feel very strongly indeed about one particular sub- 
ject, and most Americans have very decided views on 
any subject that comes up. But it is difficult to work 
out one’s views systematically, and so the best thing 
to do to make certain of being right is to belong to a 
socicty which will tell you why you do believe what 
youdo. And if you really feel strongly about something 
you must realize that by yourself you can do nothing 
to help your cause forward. A society which, while 
explaining to you what the cause is, will at the same 
time enlist all your powers to help it forward, is a necessity 
in these days, when there is so little time to work problems 
out. No American has time for much more than his 
own job. He leaves the job of manufacturing views to 
someone else, and as soon as he finds a view that he 
likes he will buy it by subscribing to the society which 
is exploiting it. And so there is a regular industry of 
organizing ideals, and one of the main planks in that 
industry is the Convention. 


Music 


TuREE Cnorrs’ FESTIVAL. 


THE two hundred and ninth Meeting of the Three Choirs of 
Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester, which was held at 
Worcester Cathedral last week was notable chiefly for the 
Elgar performances. That of Gerontius was in many ways 
among the finest I have ever heard. The composer was 
conducting, and it was evident that the Choirs were intent 
upon honouring their kinsman to the fullest extent of their 
powers. This they did no less in the Pandemonium music 
than in the Chorus of Angelicals. In the former there was 
a more incisive attack than that which we usually get from 
festival choirs, who are prone to look askance at the idea of 
themselves as singing devils. As a result of this, the firm 
texture of the final Chorus of Praise was the more satisfying 
in contrast. 

The playing of the London Symphony Orchestra was a 
considerable factor in the impressions made by Gerontius 
and The Kingdom. The brass was over-assertive at times, 
both in these works and in Elgar’s E flat Symphony, which 
was played later in the week, but the players were blameless 
in this respect since they were urged by the composer himself. 
It was a memorable experience to hear the splendid sonority 
of the symphony reinforced and enriched by the high and 
spacious nave. ‘ 

The choral singing in Bach's St. John Passion was below 
the standard reached earlicr in the week. This work was 
given in the new edition prepared by Sir Ivor Atkins, who, 
save for works directed by their composers, conducted 
throughout the festival. The editor has been in conference with 
a number of scholars, including Dr. T. A. Lacey, who has 
supplied new verse translations. The result of the under- 
taking is a serviceable solution of difficult problems. Not 
the least of the benefits brought by this edition is the restora- 
tion of the phrasing indicated in the Bach-Gesellschaft full 
score, and it was surprising to find that these phrase-marks 
were not more careiully observed in the performance. 

The plan of the programme efiected a compromise between 
tradition and modernity. Tradition prevailed through the 
inclusion of Elijah and Messiah, one at the beginning, the 
other at the end of the week. Modernity struck its note in 
several new works, some composed expressly for the Meeting, 
others given for the first time at Worcester. There was, for 
instance, Kaminski’s Magnificat for soprano solo, viola solo, 
distant chorus and orchestra, a fitful, gaudy work that ran 
its headlong course, while we all held our breath for fear of 
what might happen should this or that voice or instrument 
miss the sixteenth part of a bar. 

Perversely enough, the most intriguing of the new works, 
Sir Walford Davies’ setting of Alice Meynell’s Christ in the 
Universe, was given at the end of a very long programme, 
so that the congregation was unable to give to the music the 


sensitive attention that it demanded. 
Basi MAINE. 


Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM PRAGUE. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 


Sir,—In this ancient city of mystery and legend it is said 
that once in the distant past a princess uttered the prophecy : 
“IT see a mighty city whose glory reaches the stars.” It 
was perhaps not a vain prophecy. Prague is spreading in all 
directions and the rapidity with which old buildings are 
demolished and as quickly replaced by erections in an entirely 
different style of architecture is at times quite disconcerting. 
A street revisited after an interval of five or six months 
may be almost unrecognizable. Some explanation can be 
given, however, for this feverish building. The Government, 
instead of granting a subsidy to the builders of new houses, 
exempted them from the payment of the usual house rates 
until the year 1935. The object of this action was mainly 
to reduce unemployment and to dispense with the need of 
the dole, the payment of which is shared between the Govern- 
ment and Workers’ Guilds. In spite of all this increased 
accommodation there is considerable grumbling about rents 
which are still comparatively high. House-hunters naturally 
choose the new flats with all modern conveniences. The 
owners of the older houses to save the situation eithér pull 
down and rebuild or add another storey. Still, with all these 
structural changes, the picturesque aspect of the town is being 
well preserved, and the new flat-roofed, stuccoed blocks of 
Government offices have till now not interfered with its 
ancient beauties. The baroque detail of the churches, the 
beautiful Renaissance pavilions, the fagades of the old palaces, 
the mysterious flights of steps, the arcades with their vaulted 
roofs, still retain the atmosphere of mediaeval days. The 
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modern side of the town, however, is gradually acquiring the 
stamp of a capital. Asphalt roads in place of the old cobbled 
ones, new gardens, intensified traffic and various other signs 
of increased development testify to an evergrowing prosperity. 
The restoration of Prague to the high place she held in Europe 
during the Middle Ages is the aspiration of most of the Czechs 
who have never ceased to mourn the loss of their country 
to the Habsburgs in 1620 and are, like the Poles, strongly 
imbued with a sense of their former greatness. 

The Czechs of to-day are ambitious and independent-spirited, 
and keenly anxious ts show to the world their capacity as a 
re-established nation 49 take part in great movements of 
international interest. Congresses, conferences, exhibitions 
of various kinds follow each other in close succession through- 
out the year, both in Prague and in other towns of the 
Republic. This month there has been an International Confer- 
ence of the Wood Industry, a General Commercial Conference 
of Czechoslovakia, the Sixth International Congress of the 
Women’s International League of Peace and Freedom, the 
Fifteenth International Congress of Catholic Esperantists, 
also a Modern Trade Exhibition at Brno (Briinn), which 
includes a special exhibition of the Brewing and Malt industry, 
an important factor in Czechoslovakian trade as there is an 
annual output of more than 10,000,000 hectolitres of beer. 
Next year the International Criminological Congress will be 
held during the summer at Prague. 


An all-British Club was opened in Prague at the beginning 
of April under the patronage and with the generous support 
of our British Minister, Sir Ronald Macleay. Until this 
year there had been no British organization of any description 
which would serve to draw the members of the British com- 
munity together and create a means of social intercourse. 
The club started modestly with a comfortably furnished 
reading-room well supplied with a good variety of daily and 
weekly papers and monthly magazines. Right of member- 
ship is extended to British visitors to’ Prague who may 
be glad to avail themselves of the amenities offered. 


The theatre season in Prague is about to open and according 
to tradition all tickets at the Czech National Theatre are 
sold at half-price during the first week. Not that it would 
seem necessary to offer any enticement to the public, as the 
Czechs, like most Slavs, are ardent theatre-goers. There 
are four theatres of good size in Prague, among them the 
German Opera House at which, like the others, drama and 
opera are played alternately. They are largely supported 
either by the Czechoslovak Government or by the City of 
Prague, but without interference as regards the performances. 
The programmes are changed practically every day and it sel- 
dom happens that the same play is given several times in one 
week. Last season popular enthusiasm ran high over Rudolf 
Medek’s war-play ‘* Colonel Svee ” which had an exceptionally 
long run. It was given at the Czech National Theatre and 
brought home to the audience in a highly realistic manner 
the toilsome march and sufferings of the Czech Legions in 
Russia and Siberia. The character of the subject together with 
the superior dramatic qualities of the play gave unwonted 
stimulus to its interpreters. The Czech as an actor has not the 
astonishing freedom from restraint that the Russian possesses 
nor has he the grace of the Pole, but, being Slav, he is gifted with 
considerable dramatic powers and shows wonderful under- 
standing in the interpretation of character. 

The German theatre might be called the cradle of many of 
the best German opera singers. Here the young singers en- 
deavour to make their début, success on this stage being 
considered a high recommendation and a_ stepping-stone 
to future greatness. Just now people are crowding to see 
“Show Boat,” the first talking film to be shown in Prague. 
It will probably only become popular when the language 
spoken is one that the general public can understand. The 
present film is given in English with some translation. 

The economic situation in Czechoslovakia viewed at the 
end of the first ten years of the nation’s independence showed 
that the year 1928 was the most prosperous one as regards 
industry and trade since the Great War. ‘Trade began to re- 
vive early in 1927 and has continued to do so steadily up to the 
present time. The total industrial production of the Re- 

ublic, which in 1925 had recovered to 79 per cent. of the pre- 

Jar level, has now advanced to some 10 per cent. above 
pre-War production. 

The Czechoslovak crown has maintained its reputation as 
one of the steadiest of European currencies. 

As regards State finances, the Budget for 1929 showed a 
small surplus—the fifth Budget in succession to show a balance 
on the right side. The National debt is now being reduced 
at the rate of about 500 million crowns annually and the 
country has become independent of help from abroad in the 
way of credits or loans. 


The country’s commercial policy has been continued along 
the lines of most-favoured-nation treatment. In 1927 the 


Republic already possessed commercial treaties with all Euro- 
pean States and negotiations have been confined to the re- 
vision of such treaties, or the conclusion of trade agreements 


——__, 





with overseas countries. ‘Among these is the definitive com. 
mercial treaty with Canada in March, 1928. 


The weather here this summer has been unusually warm 
and fine and we were recompensed for the spell of Arctic cold we 
experienced in January and February. I am told that the 
crops in Czechoslovakia promise a yield somewhat above 
medium.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Your PRAGUE CORRESPONDENT, 


A Hundted Years Ago 


THE SPECTATOR, SEPTEMBER 19TH, 1829. 


DIETETICS. 


The following is an account by Dr. Holyoke, of Salem, in the 
United States, a gentleman now in his ninety-sixth year, of the 
regimen which he has usually observed. It is not quite so regular 
as that of Old Nobbs; but it is at least as well authenticated ag 
the story of the snow-clad mountain in the neighbourhood of 
Canterbury. ‘‘My breakfast I vary continually. Coffee, teg 
chocolate, with toasted bread and butter, milk and with bread 
toasted, in hot weather, but never any meat in my life—seldom 
the same breakfast more than two or three days running. Bread 
of flour makes a large portion of my food, perhaps nearly half, 
After dinner, I most commonly drink one glass of wine—plain 
boiled rice I am fond of—it makes nearly half my dinner, perhaps 
as often as every other day—TI rarely eat pickles or any high seasoned 
food—vegetable food of one kind or other makes commonly two. 
thirds or three-fourths of my nourishment—the condiments I use 
are chiefly mustard, horse-radish, and onions. As to drinks, J 
seldom take any but at meal times and with my pipe. In younger 
life, my most common draught was cider, seldom wine, seldom or never 
beer or ale or distilled spirits ; but for the last forty or fifty years my 
most usual drink has been a mixture, a little singular, indeed, but 
as for me it is still palatable and agreeable, I still prefer it, the 
mixture is this, viz. :—good West India.rum, two spoonfuls, good 
eider, whether new or old, three spoonfuls, of water nine or ten 
spoonfuls ; of this mixture (which I suppose to be about the strength 
of common cider) I drink about half a pint with my dinner, and 
about the same quantity with my pipe in the evening, never exceed- 
ing a pint the whole day; and I desire nothing else except one 
glass of wine immediately after dinner, the whole day. I generally 
take one pipe after dinner and another in the evening, and hold a 
small piece of pigtail tobacco in my mouth from breakfast till 
near dinner, and again in the afternoon till tea; this has been 
my practice for eighty years. I use no snuff; I drink tea about 
sunset, and eat with it a small slice of bread toasted with butter— 
I never eat any more till breakfast.” 


AMERICAN PRONUNCIATION. 


Captain Basil Hall relates that he visited the High School of 
girls at New York. ‘‘ Nothing could be more quiet, neat, or orderly 
than this establishment. After the usual routine of exhibiting, the 
mistress asked me to select some piece for one of the classes to read. 
I chose Campbell’s ‘ Hohenlinden.’ On being asked my opinion as 
‘to how they exhibited, I merely said the girls read with a good deal 
of expression and fecling. But I suppose there was something in 
my tone which did not quite satisfy the good schoolmistress ; for 
she urged me to criticize anything I did not approve of. * Pray, 
said I, ‘is it intended that the girls should pronounce the words 
according to the received usage in England, or according to some 
American variation in tone or emphasis ?’ ‘ O yes, certainly.’ cried 
she ; ‘we take Walker as our standard ; and I trust—indeed I am 
sure, you don’t hear anything to object on the score of pronunciation 
in my girls; we take particular care of that. Pray mention it, Sir, 
if you think otherwise.’ Thus appealed to, I could not resist saying, 
that in England the word combat was pronounced as if the o in the 
first syllable were written u-cumbat; and that instead of saying 
‘ shivalry,’ the ch with us was sounded hard, as in the word chin; 
and that I believed the dictionary alluded to would bear me outin 
this. ‘Oh yes, Sir, perhaps he may give these words in that way, 
but we don’t altogether follow Walker. And for my part,’ said the 
mistress, bridling a little, ‘I shall certainly continue to use, and to 
teach my pupils to say combat and shivalry.’ I attempted, idly 
enough perhaps, to show that a standard, if it were good for any- 
thing, was good for all things; and in order to soften this dictum, 
mentioned that we poor Scotch folks yielded up our opinions im- 
plicitly on all such points to the English. But the worthy lady’s 
answer was, ‘ You in Scotland may do as you like, but we Americans 
have a perfect right to pronounce our words as we please.’ I 
shrugged my shoulders, and said no more, of course ; but was much 
amused afterwards by observing that when one of the little girls of 
the class in question—a little sprightly, wicked-looking, red-hai 
lassie—came in turn to read the poem, she gave to both the words 
their true interdicted pronunciation. She herself did not dare to 
look up, while guilty of this piece of insubordination ; but I could 
see each of the other girls peeping archly out of the corners of their 
eyes in the direction of their mistress, anticipating, probably, 4 
double dose of good counsel afterwards for their pains.” 








We hope to resume neat week the American Notes, cabled from 
New York by Mr. Ivy Lee. During the interval of the holiday 
season, we have sought to include at least one article each week 
on same aspect of American Life-——Ep. SPECTATOR.] 
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The League of Nations 
How Great Britain’s New Delegates Have Shaped 


Tue British delegates at the League Assembly are unques- 
tionably keeping Geneva lively. Their advent was awaited 
with curiosity, partly on personal grounds partly on political. 
The reasons for the latter are obvious enough. As to the 
former, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald's brief appearance in 1924, 
and the enthusiastic camaraderie established between him 
and M. Herriot, are well remembered still by Assembly 
habitués. Also, foreign affairs being naturally all-important 
at Geneva, there was some natural eagerness to discover 
how Sir Austen Chamberlain’s mantle would lie on Mr. 
Henderson’s shoulders. 

By this time opinions on all such points are crystallizing. 
The main conclusion everyone has reached is that the energies 
of the British delegation have no visible limit. Someone 
once observed that the first tendency of the British at Geneva 
when faced with a new proposition was to ask themselves 
“ What is wrong with this ?’’ However that may have been, 
the British delegation of 1929 approaches new departures 
with no such scepticism. As a rule, indeed, it is the initiator 
of them itself. And if British delegations of the past have 
tended on the whole to be laconic the delegation of 1929 must 
have beaten all records for the columns of oratory which 
it has called on the stenographers to perpetuate. 

Part of this, no doubt, is due to the zeal of the new broom 
—not that a Labour Government can be considered a tyro 
in League affairs, for the Labour foreign affairs committee 
has been studying everything done at Geneva closely for 
years and many of the activities of the delegation to-day are 
merely the application of long-considered policies. Part of 
it, on the other hand, is due to the zeal of youth itself, for 
the inclusion of Mr. Hugh Dalton and Mr. Philip Baker, 
neither of whom knows what it is yet to experience the 
maturity of forty-five, brings down the average age-level 
of the delegation appreciably. The point is worth making, 
for a foreign delegate who has known the League from its 
earliest years commented the other day with enthusiasm 
on the appearance at Geneva of these and other newcomers 
with careers before them as a welcome change from ‘“ the 
old men who only learn what the League means just when 
they are going to die.” 

In point of fact the delegation must be judged to have 
combined enterprise with caution very commendably. It 
has tabled many new proposals, but none of them is revolu- 
tionary. It made exacting demands on the time of the plenary 
Assembly by putting up all its three Cabinet Ministers to 
make major speeches in the course of the general discussion, 
but every speech had substance in it and directly affected 
the work of the League. That is particularly true of Mr. 
William Graham, President of the Board of Trade, who, 
though he had, I believe, never seen the Assembly, and had 
certainly never sat in it, before, made a speech as admirable 
both in form and substance as any delivered from the tribune 
in the course of this session. That, it may be added, is the 
universal opinion, not merely an individual judgment. 

A word on certain of the delegation’s words and acts is 
relevant, not so much as providing material for verdicts 
on the delegation itself as serving to illustrate the proper 
relationship between a national delegation and the League. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s speech at the beginning of the 
general discussion elicited an interesting comment. I asked 
Dr. Nansen the same afternoon what he thought of it, as a 
delegate who has never missed a session of the Assembly 
yet. He found in it a new note altogether. ‘ Here,” he 
said, ‘* you have the Prime Minister of Great Britain coming 
to the Assembly to report on his negotiations with America, 


on the troubles in Palestine, on the situation in Egypt. That 
13 really making the Assembly an international forum. It is 


placing the League in the centre of world affairs.” It is only 
fair to recall in that connexion that Sir Austen Chamberlain 
has more than once gone out of his way to lay frankly before 
the Council of the League information on questions in the 
field of British Foreign affairs which he was under no direct 
obligation to impart to the League at all. Even so, it remains 
true that so far as the Assembly is concerned—and the 


Assembly is a forum as the Council was never meant to be— 
the British Prime Minister did strike a new and by common 
consent a welcome note. 

But if the British delegates are keeping the Assembly 
interested they are also keeping it busy. A mere glance at 
the list of resolutions moved is enough to indicate that. 
Mr. Graham proposed a two years’ abstinence from tariff 
increases on the part of all members of the League. He 
may not get quite that, but his idea has been cordially 
received and there seems no doubt that at least a governmental 
conference will be convened to endeavour to get a convention 
on the lines suggested through. International action in 
respect of coal is also likely to be pursued in the manner 
advocated by the President of the Board of Trade. In 
these matters, Mr. Graham, who was unable to remain at 
Geneva for any committee discussions, has been fortunate 
in knowing that that department of the work is being as 
capably handled as it so far has been by Mr. Dalton, the 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, who has the great 
advantage of being an expert in a field with which Foreign 
Offices will have more and more to concern themselves. 

Mr. Henderson's official contributions (as distinct from a 
less official, or rather less formal, move to get the Assembly 
held in something approaching decency and comfort in the 
years that must still intervene before the League’s new 
buildings are available) were a proposal that the Covenant 
should be amended so as to bring it into harmony with the 
Kellogg Pact, which almost all signatories of the Covenant 
have also signed, and another for a general enquiry into the 
working of the League Secretariat after the first ten years. 
There is no spirit of criticism about this latter move, which 
is dictated simply by a desire to ensure that conditions of 
service in the Secretariat are such as to enable it to attract 
the ablest men and women from every country. 

As for the revision of the Covenant, which to a minority 
seems a little like tampering with sacred things, it is designed 
to remove the anomaly springing from the fact that virtually 
the same body of States has signed one document declaring 
that war under certain circumstances (admittedly rare) is 
permissible and another declaring that it is never permissible 
at all. The proposal to alter a few words of the Covenant 
so that it excludes war between individual States as com- 
pletely as the Kellogg Pact seems open to no serious objection. 

Oddly enough the one move at which the orthodox might 
a little shake their heads—for in the matter of the Convention 
on Financial Assistance Mr. Henderson has taken the project 
up precisely where Sir Austen Chamberlain left it and has 
attached to his support of it precisely the same conditions 
and reservations—is the work of the one non-Labour member 
of the delegation, Lord Cecil. It has fallen to him, acting, 
of course, with the full concurrence of his colleagues, to 
agitate the French considerably by a resolution he has framed 
with the idea of keeping the question of land disarmament 
still open. At the last meeting of the Preparatory Commis- 
sion, Lord Cushendun, being the British delegate, a rather 
scrappy discussion ended in the approval of certain principles, 
on lines agreeable to the French, on such matters as the 
limitation—or non-limitation—of the period of conscript 
service, of military budgets and of actual material of war. 
At the next meeting of the Commission the British delegate 
will be Lord Cecil, and he has no desire to find himself con- 
fronted with a fait accompli and told that everything to do 
with land disarmament is already a closed chapter so far 
as the Preparatory Commission is concerned. 

The Assembly is not over and the British delegation has 
time to disgrace itself yet. But it distinctly has not done 
that so far. On the couatrary, it has displayed a combination 
of enterprise and moderation which, so far as this particular 
department of national life is concerned, entitles it to national 
support. Its own liveliness acting as a stimulus to other 
delegations, it has undoubtedly communicated considerable 
vitality to the Assembly. 

Your GENEVA CORRESPONDENT, 
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Country Life 


A GARDEN OF EDEN. 

Many of us have visited that curious piece of ground at 
Rothamsted which has been allowed to relapse to its native 
state, and in its eighty or so years of freedom has become 
forest, an atom of primeval England. I visited last week a 
less informal experiment on a larger scale, and, as it seemed 
to me, of more economic interest. Its scene is a Midland 
estate of which I used to know every acre intimately, its soil, 
its subsoil, its hedges, trees, depressions, and its cultural 
history. The place has slowly degenerated for a good many 
years, especially in capital value; but I had not realized 
till this September how the decay of farming had affected 
the wild life and, in some measure, the botany. Animals 
once kept under by stern decree have multiplied, and in 
their turn destroyed other animals. It is a question whether 
the change in that regard is to the good. 

* * * # 
A GAMELESS Parisi. 

First, you may tramp over a thousand acres and scarcely 
find a game bird, though the year has been exceptionally 
favourable to their breeding. The great hedges over which 
once many coveys flew—to their destruction—are greater 
and wilder than ever, but it would be waste of any sports- 
man’s time to try to drive birds over them. The birds have 
vanished. Why these birds have vanished is clear enough. 
Wherever you walk, in high hedges, in trees and in the 
spinneys are the remains of a number of magpies’ nests, and 
you sce almost as many magpies as along certain roads in 
France. They are so numerous that even the few poultry- 
keepers are harassed. Within an hour or two I saw, without 
search, stoats, weasels, hedgehogs, a great number of strayed 
and, I should say, half-wild cats, and two foxes lay out in 
one grass field. The number of little owls (first enlarged, 
as it happened, in this immediate neighbourhood) was 
astonishing, and their squeaky hunting cry was heard in the 
middle of the afternoon. 

k * * * 
THORNS AND BRIERS 

One rough grass field was contained in old days by big 
hedges that even then had a tendency to stray. They have 
now almost eaten up the field. The top half is a woodland, 
not much unlike the experimental wilderness at Rothamsted. 
Other fields like it which have relapsed to the wild may be 
seen—to give one particular example, from the Great Northern 
Railway close to Sandy. An aitempt was being made to save 
part of the field, which from the distance looked almost like 
a harvest field ; but the supposed sheaves were many regular 
heaps, literally, of ‘‘ thorn’ and briers,’? in other words, of 
dogrose, field rose and May bush. Among what grass remains 
flourished an inordinate quantity of rest-harrow. It is a 
lovely papilionaceous plant, but hardly a symbol of high 


farming. 
oe * * * 


A SAHARA. 

Our farm critics talk sadly of the crime of letting arable 
land fall back to grass. When good grass succeeds to indiffer- 
ent grain we should not lament, but rejoice. The greater 
disaster is when grass relapses to brier or worse. The differ- 
ence between grass and grain is not greater than between good 
grass and bad grass. One field on the estate is as near utter 
barrenness as any acres this side of the Sahara. You tread 
on earth as often as on so-called grass. Indeed :— 

“As for the grass, it grew as scant as hair 

In leprosy. Thin dry blades pricked the mud.” 
And as Browning says in the same poem :— 

‘‘Penury, inertness and grimace in some strange sort 
Were the land’s portion.” 

In many places you must dodge brambles and briers as you 
walk. It is easy to understand, with this field before you, 
that land has been devoured wholesale in Australia and New 
Zealand by the sweet-brier and the blackberry. Farmers in 
those countries have been asking the Rothamsted men of 
science to assist in their eradication. Well, they have plenty 
of experimental ground at their elbow. This large field 


(where I have seen a decent crop of grain) would be dear at a 
rent of 2s. 6d. an acre, though actually alongside it, this very 
year, has been harvested good crops of oats and of beans, 


As to values, I should estimate the market price of 2,099 

acres thereabouts, including the buildings and timber, tobe g 

good deal less than the £8,000 which was tentatively suggested 

as the value some years ago. 
* * * * 

Some of the land is skilfully farmed, nevertheless. The 
worse and most degenerate acres are a sheep run, and jn 
this weather would suggest Queensland prairies, if it were 
not for the hedgerows, each of which has swelled in height 
and girth during recent years. Milch cows graze the better 
meadows, and a certain quantum of mangolds and sweeds 
are still grown. Some of the farms, if not all, pay their way, 
Is the sheep-run the final solution here, as on those lamen. 
table ridges along the boundaries of Wilts and Berks, oy 
are we to believe Sir Roland Biffen that wheat is the crop 
of the future and should be of the present ? 

# * * * 


HiGu-sPpEED HARVESTING, 

The harvest, now virtually concluded in the south and 
east, is certainly one of the best in the annals. High praise 
for it would be that it is as good as last year’s. And the 
harvesting has been quick and easy beyond any in the records, 
Local papers in Lincolnshire have made much of the progress 
of a particular field of twelve acres, which was reaped, carried, 
dried, and threshed one Monday ; and the flour made into 
cakes, and sold at a local restaurant, on the following Wed. 
nesday. The achievement may help to focus attention on 
new farming methods. It has, of course, in the past been 
held necessary to leave the sheaves in the field for a certain 
number of days to allow the grain to dry and mature ; and 
local harvesters have particular beliefs in the efficacy of 
exact pericds for the several species and even varieties of 
grain. This delay in carrying has its risks and losses. A 
certain amount is eaten by birds and mammals; and in 
bad weather the grain may sprout in the stoop. If it could 


be omitted the gain would be great. 
* * * 1% 


New HARVESTERS. 

The speed of harvesting in this Lincolnshire crop was due; 
not so much to the weather—though this has baked the 
grain harder than we often see it in England—but to the use 
of the new multiple machines, which perform all the operations, 
short of milling, at one and the same time. These were 
successfully used last year on one Hampshire estate ; and 
it seems probable that their extended use will soon save 
the farmer a deal of time, trouble, and waste. Many 4 
stack of wheat, kept late for want of threshers or by the 
farmer’s idiosyncrasy, is penetrated by rats and mice which 
will soon decimate the ears. An overseas critic has recently 
been urging English farmers to use the machines, especially 
popular in Australia, which merely comb the ears off. But 
most American, Canadian, and Australian farmers forget 
that in this country straw is an almost necessary product. 
If its cash value is not as high everywhere as it is, say, at 
Newmarket, for example, the farmer who keeps any stock 
cannot do without plentiful straw, which goes back on to 
the land as manure. Recently the discovery of cultures; 
such as Adco, which can break down straw or any vegetable 
product without the aid of animals, has added to the value 
of all sorts of straw. 

* * * * 
VANISHING STREAMS ? 

Almost every parish in Southern England is suffering in 
some point from a drought that begins to surpass all the 
records ; but probably the most spectacular results are to be 
found on the slope of the Chilterns. One particular well—in 
the neighbourhood of Luton—fell over twelve feet within 
twenty-four hours during last week. On higher chalk com- 
mons in the neighbourhood some of the wells gave out in the 
early part of July. Only once—and that many years ago— 
did I ever hear of such sudden and complete falls in water: 
level as during this August along the eastern side of Bedford- 
shire. Locally it is complained that the water has been 
drawn away by works undertaken further south for the 
supply of water to London ; and it is prophesied that streams 
will vanish, as they have vanished in the past. 

W. Beacu THOMAS. 
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Letters to the Editor 


A PLEA FOR CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP 
' [To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sin,—Can we stand aloof and acquiesce in the disintegrating 
spirit that is abroad in the Church of Christ ? or are we 
plind to the movement in Nonconfermity, call it modernism 
or individualism or any other partisan terminology, in every 
part of the Church of England; even heneath the surface, 
in that of Rome itself? Is the Christian faith destined, 
amoeba-like, to multiply itself by subdivision? England is 
now the centre of a vast Empire. Hitherto the writ of 
Canterbury has run throughout the Dominions and Colonies 
and Dependencies under the Crown. The Authorized Version 
of the Scriptures and the Book of Common Prayer are used 
throughout the Empire. Is there no reconstruction possible 
and desirable for the Church of England? Can anyone 
seriously claim that the Bench of Bishops, which cannot 
efficiently handle its own insular affairs, is capable of co- 
ordinating or supervising the various branches of “the 
Church’? Here are some of them, given in “ the Official 
Year Book of the Church of England’—* The Church in 
Wales,” “ The Church of Ireland,” *“‘ The Episcopal Church 
in Scotland,” ** The Church in India,” ** the Church of England 
in Canada ’’—and there are an endless number of dioceses 
and missions besides. But the Church ef Rome, with its 
heterogeneous millions and no Imperial organization at hand, 
has solved the problem of administrative unity, and has 
secured conformity in doctrine and practice as well as the 
personal obedience of clergy and laity to a code of deeply 
spiritual ethics. How is it that we faii? Have we no great 
spiritual leader with the vision of a Rhedes who could produce 
a Pope in commission on the Latin model? The Archi- 
episcopates of Canterbury and York, with the centuries of 
tradition behind them, might preside over a dozen represen- 
tatives of overseas dioceses with authority to issue the 
decisions of the Church, in matters spiritual. The 
representatives would be themselves Bishops, no longer 
having Dioceses, and be resident in England in constant 
session with the Archbishops. The decision of the Consistory 
would in matters spiritual be binding on diocesan Bishops at 
home and overseas. Subject to this general control, the two 
home provinces would remain in constitution unaffected. 

Consider, Sir, the world-wide influence of such a spiritual 
council, whether we regard the unity of the Empire, the 
relations of the Church with the Crown and Parliament, the 
interpretation of revelation and of creed, or the attitude of 
Christianity to the intellectual and other developments in the 
future. We are told that the Church is losing the confidence 
of the people, that individual Bishops are distrusted, that a 
disastrous schism lies in the future, and so forth. Would 
not some such organization assist Reunion and strengthen 
the influence of Christianity abroad? Quot homines, tot 
sententie. Yes; but men look to the Church for some 
definite guidance, and they fail to get it. At home individual 
clergy would realize that they are up against something 
larger than the idiosyncrasies of an autocratic Bishop. 
Diocesan Bishops would be freer to devote their lives to the 
clergy and the parishes placed under their own personal 
charge. Accipe curam meam ac tuam. ‘They would 
recognize an authority above themselves. Gradually a larger 
world vision would shame the present narrow-minded, insular, 
almost personal, partisan differences. Corporate co-operation 
in the mission field would harmonize and help overlapping 
efforts. Every day sees intercourse with distant peoples 
becoming easier. Reunion is much talked about, but even 
the man in the street is beginning to say, “ Physician, heal 
thyself.” So rapidly now is the world changing that 
disintegration may take place and opportunity be lost. 
Is not the Lambeth Conference on the horizon ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., Ruopesta. 


THE FREE CHURCHES 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—The letter of Mr. Martin Tilby suggesting that the 
Free Churches do not enjoy ‘“‘ complete” freedom will carry 
ho weight with Free Churchmen who know what it is to 
enjoy their liberty. It is possible however, that it may 


influence some Anglicans, who, while desiring freedom for 
themselves, have rather hazy notions as to the kind of liberty 
which Disestablishment would bring to them. 

Of course, it is always possible to deny the existence of 
*compiete”’ freedom in any civilized State. It may be 
academically argued that anarchy alone gives “ complete ” 
freedom. A Free Church is properly described as a voluntary 
association of private persons united for sacred purposes. 
Its freedom is precisely equivalent to that of a similar asso- 
ciation for non-religious purposes. Before the law a Free 
Church is like a political, secial, or sporting club. 

Many will remember the case in which a certain journalist, 
who attempted to besmirch the memory of William Ewart 
Gladstone, sued the Bath Club from which that journalist 
had in consequence been expelled. But, because a judge 
decided on the case, no reasonable person would say that the 
Bath Club was under the control of the State, except in so 
far as all citizens and associations are subject to the law of 
the land. 

Mr. Tilby cites the legislation which made practicable 
the union of three Methodist churches in 1907. Its extended 
title is sufficient to explain exactly what was done. It was 
described thus :— 

“ An Act to authorize the union of the Methodist New Connexion, 
the Bible Christians and the United Methodist Free Churches under 
the name of ‘ The United Methodist Church’ to deal with real and 
personal property belonging to the said Churches or denominations, 
to provide tor the vesting of the said property in trust for the 
United Church so formed, and for the assimilation of the trusts 
thereof and for other purposes.” 

This private Act of Parliament was required only because 
trustees could not deviate from their trust deeds without 
the authority of Parliament, and the three voluntary asso- 
ciations concerned were fully agreed that their trust properties 
ought to be pooled in order to give full effect to their union. 
Trustees are not exempt from the general law if they happen 
to be concerned with trusts held for religious purposes. 

On the other hand the Church of England is beginning to 
realize that the ties which bind her to the State can be galling 
fetters intolerable to liberty-loving men. It is clear that the 
fact of Establishment while conferring certain privileges does 
undoubtedly place the Anglican Church under the domination 
of the State. Yet English Churehmen take surprisingly 
little trouble to think out the problem or to investigate the 
results of Disestablishment in Ireland and in Wales. The 
testimonies of Welsh Episcopalians to the value of Disestab- 
lishment are available and they ought to be convincing to 
candid minds. Mr. Gladstone took care to see in 1869 that 
the Irish Church should be provided with an elastic con- 
stitution such as is requisite for a living and, therefore, self- 
adapting Church. That precedent was followed in the case 
of the Church in Wales, which has power to amend its con- 
stitution and has complete control over its doctrines, rites, 
and discipline without having to refer to Parliament. 

But what is required more than anything else is a new 
psychological approach. Too long has Disestablishment been 
to the Church of England a hobgoblin to be fled from, rather 
than a friend to be embraced.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Witrrip J. Row.anp, 
Secretary. 
Liberation Society, Livingstone House, Westminster, S.W.1. 


‘ 


THE EFFECTS OF THE SCHNEIDER RACE 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—When five miles per hour was anathema for the road car 
the likelihood that every young woman would drive at 50 
m.p.h. when she wished was surely no less remote than the 
possibilities awakened by Flight-Lieut. Waghorn’s perfor- 
mance on September 7th. When the first flight was dubbed 
a quixotic folly the idea that hundreds of thousands of the 
sedate and elderly would be flown about Europe and the 
U.S.A. was too absurd to be expressed. Yet these are now 
commonplaces. So also will Waghorn’s and Atcherley’s 
hundreds of miles per hour become a normal and eventually 
an essential mode of travel over the great spaces of the ocean 
or the land. Few believe it—that merely retards without 
altering the inevitability of the resuit. 
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The people who first believe it will first achieve it, and as 
imaginative effort is not a British prerogative, it is fortunate 
that our lagging fantasy should be stimulated by seeing these 
‘achievements at home and by feeling a glow of pride for our 
young flyers. Waghorn on a Supermarine is a fact to most 
of us because he achieved his purpose over British waters— 
we like facts and so the Schneider race of 1929 has served 
the purpose of stimulating British air-mindedness. Is this not 
urging us forward in the direction of our destiny? The ferm 
in which the forward impulse may first be felt is not hard to 
surmise. There are many Governments and potential pur- 
chasers who will realize that since the Roils engines, and the 
Supermarine aircraft were ready at the appointed time—and 
were supreme when ready—they give evidence of perfect 
organization and great skilland knowledge. The intelligent 
purchaser looks for such evidence and makes use of it. 

Greater than the effects of the race are the effects of pre- 
paring for it. By a given date a petrol engine which could 
give one horse-power for less than one pound of metal had 
to be procured and proved. The knowledge on which this 
work was founded is now with us, and is available for other 
uses than racing aircraft. The ordinary motor car engine 
weighs up to 9 lbs. per horse-power—and many weigh more. 
If this advance be expressed suitably its value can be appreci- 
ated. Thus how much better would the ordinary man’s car 
climb hills and accelerate if he could remove a three hundred- 
weight lump cf iron from under the bonnet ? The knowledge 
of how to do this does not exactly exist, but the pointer to- 
wards it has been found. 

No doubt the normal routine of research work in aeronautics 
was in a measure displaced, and the work of the departments 
concerned was deflected from the course pre-ordained for it, 
Such a state of things cannot continue indefinitely, but it is 
not possible to believe that the infinitude of purposeful 
researches on metallurgy, chemistry, aerodynamics and thermo- 
dynamics, the design and trial designs tested out in the wind 
channels and water tanks, the experiments made on the full 
scale for the Schneider engines and aircraft, are otherwise 
than valuable for ever to those in possession of the results 
in detail. 

It is here that the losers and others who strove manfully 
with the problem will meet some compensation fer the loss 
of the réclame that goes to the victors. Among these must 
be named the Napier engine makers, the Gloster Aircraft Co., 
the Macchi and the Isotta Fraschini Companies. One of the 
minor, but still serious, effects of our victory in the Schneider 
contest is that we, the winners, have to organize and hold the 
subsequent contest. The immense effort of organization 
must be renewed in two years’ time. The stoppage of all 
shipping to our two great ports, the preparations for a very 
numerous audience, the patrolling of the sea routes and of 
the land routes, the marking out of the channels, the brcad- 
casting, the special trains and steamers, the training of pilots 
and the making of the machines—the foreseeing of a date 
liable to be changed by minute alterations of wind and 
weather—all these things have to be faced and the necessary 
funds raised. If the British Government refuses who will 
be the Maecenas ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

MERVYN O’GoRMAN 
(Chairman of the Organizing Committee of the Schneider 
Cup Race). 


THE LEAGUE AND CEREMONY 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
Sirn,—As an interested observer of League of Nations pro- 
ceedings, I beg to suggest one flaw. There is so little dignity 
about them. This year the League is holding its Tenth 
Assembly and at the same time laying the Foundation Stone of 
buildings to house what is nothing short of a World Partia- 
ment and Civil Service. It is high time that it developed, if I 
may be allowed to use the phrase, a “‘ ritual.” 

The picture which was published in the Times the other 
day showed the scene at the laying of the stone. There was a 
tripod of bare scaffolding poles with a block and tackle. 
There was a straggling group of individuals vaguely connected 
with Senor Guerrero, who, with trowel and hammer, was 
engaged in declaring the stone * well and truly laid.” Con- 


sidering that there were present four of the original framers of 
the Covenant, Lord Cecil, M. Hymans, Signor Scialoja and M. 


—— 


Venizelos ; considering that there were many Prime Ministery 
and Foreign Ministers in Geneva in addition to other strikj 
personalities, it is amazing that no attempt was made to make 
the scene picturesque, vital, dramatic,and worthy of so great 
an occasion, Suppose that the Houses of Parliament, the 
British Museum and our whole Civil Service were to be housed 
in one building and that the foundation stone of this was to be 
laid, would the Office of Works spare pains to make the scene 
fitting of such an incident in the history of the nation? How 
much more when this kind of thing is being done for the 
nations of the whole world ? 

The fact is that the same stricture applies to the whole of 
the procedure in the Salle de la Réformation. Whoever saw 
anything more dull than the delegates’ arrival, the Acting 
President taking his seat and the formal opening of the 
Session ? Again, the way in which the newly elected President 
shortly afterwards leaves his seat in the body of the hall and 

n0unts to the rostrum, producing a ready-made speech from 
his pocket on his arrival, is lacking in any colour or dignity, 
The occasion surely should be one for a _|-ast the beginnings 
of *‘ pomp and ancientry.” 

The League craves publicity and depends upon it to achieve 
its goal. Here is magnificent material ready to its hand, 
Every cinema house in Europe would show a considerable 
length of film if only, from a purely pictorial, dramatic point 
of view, the scene was interesting and majestic enough. The 
more serious side would then obtain greater space in the 
Press because of the public interest, and public opinion would 
develop more rapidly than is at present the case. 

It is hard to believe that the Secretariat is so devoid of 
imagination, or the League of funds, that no sword of justice, 
no mace, no special uniform for ushers could be devised to add 
to the majesty of so important an event. Even without any 
expenditure a ceremonial entrance could be organized for the 
President at each session. No doubt these things will come 
in time. But the point is why should they not come now? 
How often do we hear that the League is prevented from doing 
this or that because it is not supported by public opinion, i, 
we are not sufficiently impressed by it, do not quite believe 
in it enough. A going concern should believe in itself, and 
one of the outward and visible signs of this self-confidence is 
appropriate ceremonial, traditions, ritual. 

The proceedings of the Hague Court, if.somewhat academic, 
are at least full of colour and dignified. To create an atmos- 
phere around the meetings of the League and its great occasions 
would fire the public’s imagination on its behalf. Impress us 


‘and we are more than half-way to faith.—I am, Sir, &c., 


OLIVER BELL. 
107 Albert Palace Mansions, Battersea Park, S.W.11. 


INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 


Sir,—In the interesting article on International Education 
in your issue of August 31st you referred to various * Inter- 
national’ schools. May I suggest that to acquire the impulse 
towards an international outlook a child will do best to 
get to know one foreign country well and to speak one foreign 
language correctly ? This will probably be at least as effective 
as attending international schools, in Geneva or elsewhere, 
in enabling him to appreciate the foreign point of view (and 
is not this the essence of an “ international outlook ” ?) and 
in addition will have the solid advantage of the language 
acquired and the intellectual stimulus which a_ first-hand 
acquaintance with the ideas, the life, and customs of a foreign 
country may be relied upon to provide. 

This could be very easily managed without any loss of 
time or effort worth considering by sending a child for one 
year to a suitable school abroad, where he, could continue 
his ordinary studies and go on working for his examinations» 
if necessary. 

The additional expense to parents who already send their 
children to boarding-schools in England would be inconsider- 
able or even nothing, since school fees abroad are, quality 
for quality, almost without exception, greatly below fees 
in England. 

It might be possible to arrange exchanges of pupils between 
schools in England and abroad. I. know many Spanish 
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parents who would be delighted to have a good opportunity 

of sending their children for a year to a school in England,— 

J am, Sir, &c., R. A. ARMSTRONG. 
The English School, Calle Carril, Barcelona. 


CREDIT 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sin,—It cannot be said that the economic condition of this 
country is good at present. Being one of those people who 
live on a small fixed income, I know in my small way a large 
number of people who have much less to spend yet they 
seem to me to be able to do things and enjoy things for a 
time that are beyond my ample purse. One can only come to 
the conclusion that they live on credit. Fora number of years 

st I have made up my mind that this system of credit is 
at the root of Britain’s bad economic condition amongst 
all classes, and, therefore, I think if everyone paid as I do, 
twenty shillings in the £, not lagging behind a year in their 
payments, I feel convinced it is the only sure means whereby 
the bad economic conditions will pass away. To me it is 
amazing how some people get credit. From the humblest in 
our land to the highest this credit system has taken them out 
of their financial depths ; whilst people who pay go on paying 
the highest prices and I suppose the debts of those who will 
never pay. It would be very interesting to hear your readers’ 
views on this credit system.—I am, Sir, &c., E..F. 

[Our correspondent raises a very large question, when he 
suggests that credit should be curtailed instead of being 
extended still further, as most traders and manufacturers 
would desire. It may be that private persons have taken 
undue advantage of the instalment system, yet experience 
has shown both in America and England that those who sell 
on this plan have profited greatly and have incurred very few 
bad debts. For trade and industry as a whole it is difficult 
to see how there could be a reversion, after many centuries, 
tocash payments. The credit system doubtless originated with 
the farmer, who has to live and pay his men while his crops 
are growing. It has been gradually extended through the 
ages to every form of production.—Eb. Spectator.]| 


PRIVATELY OWNED WAGONS 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.| 

Sir,—Travelling from Leeds to London the other day I got 
into conversation with my vis-d-vis in the Pullman. He 
proved, as I-soon discovered, to be one of those misguided 
individuals who have been induced by an active but ill- 
informed propaganda into believing that the standardization 
of railway wagons and their consolidation under one ownership, 
or control, would be a benefit to our transport system. 

Having carried on a colliery during the control period when 
I was dependent upon a district pool of wagons for clearing 
my output, I knew from bitter experience that my casual 
friend was hopelessly wrong in his belief. Part of our journey 
took us within sight of many collieries and widely diversified 
manufacturing works whose products are world famous. 
Travelling in the late afternoon we passed hundreds of loaded 
wagons which were being marshalled in the various sidings 
preparatory to their dispatch by the night service. With 
stich an object-lesson to my hand, it is not surprising that I 
was soon able to convince my companion that the standard- 
ization of wagons was an utterly impracticable proposition. 

We passed works where iron and steel products of varying 
weights and dimensions were being, or had been, loaded into 
appropriately designed wagons, most of them totally distinct 
from those which had brought the raw materials to the works. 
Similarly, we passed wagons quite suitable for the conveyance 
of cement, &c., but dealt with as returned empties, being 
obviously unfitted for the transport of the twenty-four inch 
and thirty-six inch diameter concrete pipes that were lying 
about ready for loading. Wagons, too, we saw that had 
been specially designed for transporting clay and brick earth 
for the numerous kilns, whose upstanding chimneys were 
such a notable feature of a flat landscape. Here again the 
incoming wagons were useless for the outgoing manufactured 
goods. At by-product establishments we saw wagons of 
Special construction for the transport of coke, and others 
to take the extracted oils and tars, &c. Coal wagons with 
end doors for export coal, and those with side doors for 





domestic coal we passed in their hundreds, In view of the 
agitation for twenty-ton wagons it was. interesting to note 
that the railway companies themselves were not hastening 
their introduction, even for their own supplies, for out of the 
very many wagons we saw marked “loco coal” only two 
appeared to be twenty-tonners. Apart from.coal, the greatest 
number of wagons were loaded with sawn timber, and here 
again was demonstrated the fact that different sizes and 
descriptions called for different methods of transport. 

With regard to shunting, apart altogether from the question 
of the ownership of the wagons, it was evident that much of 
this arises from the making up the goods trains going in 
any one direction, although not necessarily to the same 
destination. The examples presented in proof. of the 
necessity for a wide variety of wagons might easily have been 
multiplied, but my friend had long since been convinced 
that the different types of wagons had evolved from the 
divergent needs of the various trades. It is common knowledge 
that the railway companies have never been prepared to 
meet the individual -requirements of their customers by 
supplying special wagons for their use. Thus it was that 
a wide range of wagons had to be constructed for private 
owners, bearing their names, and after completing their 
loaded journeys being returned to the point from which they 
set out in the form of returned empties. In-no other way 
could the goods traffic of the country be adequately carried 
on. 

My fellow-passenger ultimately agreed that you could no 
more standardize all railway wagons, and not even coal 
wagons only, any more than you could standardize the 
thousand and one articles of trade and commerce that have 
to be carried over our railway system, and that the return 
of empty wagons to their loading points was inevitable.— 
I am, Sir, &c., A. E. Rircuie, 

Late Managing Director, Snowdown 

Leeds. Colliery, Ltd., Kent. 

A NEW COUNTRY COUSIN 

[To the Editor of the SpecTaTor.] 

Sir,—As a constant reader of the Spectator and as one par- 
ticularly interested in the Nature Notes each week, I venture 
to write upon what I cannot help thinking an extraordinary 
phenomenon. I found in my garden this morning—evidently 
killed by my dog—a mole! You will see by my address that 
I live in the heart of the City, at Holborn Circus. What we 
call our garden is bounded on one side by St. Andrew’s Church, 
on another by the Rectory, on a third by our Court House, and 
on the street side by a wall with gates. There is a gravel 
sweep leading up to the house, a few flower beds with shrubs 
and flowers, and two tall plane trees. 

Now how did this mole find its way to this city garden? 
and where did it come from? It puzzles me, and if the editor 
of your Nature Notes can throw any light upon this mystery 
I should be most grateful to him, and the fact of this country 
creature appearing in a city garden may be of interest to your 
readers.—I am, Sir, &c., EpWIN BEpDFoRD, 

Holborn, E.C. Rector of St. Andrew’s. 


PHEASANT SHOOTING 

[To the Editor of the Spectrator.] 
Srr,—You published, on September 7th, an article dealing 
with pheasant shooting, which you, in an editorial foreword, 
describe as particularly welcome to you on account of the near 
approach of October Ist. Really, Sir, you surprise me! Pro- 
bably for each pheasant killed in October five hundred are 
killed later in the season, when their plumage is fully deve- 
loped and their power of flight increased. 

Shooting men to-day are far more particular as to how the 
birds fly than ever they were, and also far more particular 
that they should be properly killed. Nobody with any pre- 
tensions to be called a sportsman derives the smallest satis- 
faction in a shot at a pheasant unless that bird is killed dead 
in the air. If you will send a representative to any first-class 
pheasant shoot this autumn you will find that the host’s one 
object is to show his pheasants as high flying as he can, to 
select as his guns those who can kill them cleanly in the air, 
and to have an adequate force of keepers and dogs behind the 
guns to collect and kill as speedily as possible any that should 
unfortunately fall wounded. 
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The article which you publish is of the same class as those 
which used to be written on about August llth, saying: 
“ To-morrow the crack of the rifle will be heard on the moors,” 
and lamenting that ‘“ degenerate sportsmen nowadays instead 
of pursuing the grouse with dogs as their more virile ancestors 
did, now recline in butts and only rouse themselves when the 
birds are driven over them.” We adopt that method here, and 
in our degeneracy climb up and down at least 1,500 feet twice 
a day. 

To return again to our pheasants. There is really no truth 
in the article which you have published as regards pheasant 
shooting in general. There may be syndicate shoots conducted 
on its lines ; personally, I have never seen or heard of one, nor 
have I ever met out shooting any person capable of saying as 
did your correspondent’s friend: ‘ I am glad we do not have 
to finish the birds off.” If there is any delay at all in killing 
a bird, unluckily not killed dead in the air, in my experience, 
the nearest gun deals promptly with the keeper whose dog 
has retrieved it—I am, Sir, &c., A. HERVEY Hoare. 

Rottal Lodge, Kirriemuir, Forfarshire. 


BISHOPS AND THE REVISED 
PRAYER BOOK 
[To the Editor of the Srecratonr.] 
Sin,—In your issue of August 31st, ‘‘ A Theological Student ” 
makes the following statement :— 

“ He (i.e., any Catholic, Roman, Anglican, or Orthodox) adores 
Christ specially present—after the manner of the Incarnation— 
in those elements which are the outward and visible signs of His 
Presence.” 

In the reign of Henry V., Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, 
was burned as a heretic. At his trial he was required by the 
Archbishop to subscribe to the doctrine of the Church in 
the following terms (the original spelling is preserved) :— 

“The faith and determinacion of holichuiche touchyng the 
blisful sacrament of the auter is this, that after the sacramental 
wordis ben sayd by a prest in his masse the materiel bred that was 
bifore is turned into Cristes veray Body and the materiel wyn 
that was bifore is turned into Crystes verray Blood, and so then 
leveth in the auter no materiel breed ne materie! wyn, the whiche 
there were there bifore the seyinge of the Sacramental wordis.” 

It is fair to ask whether this is the doctrine professed to- 
day by every Catholic, Roman, Anglican, or Orthodox. 
And if so, is it the doctrine of the Church of England, as 
set forth in that Church’s formularies ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

PF. W.. Pav, 


THE 


St. John of Malta, Newquay, Cornwall, 


THE TRUTH OF THE BIBLE 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—I suppose that no one has thought it worth while to 
answer your correspondent’s letter in the Spectator of 
September 7th. But his outrageous assertion that ‘ Dr. 
Gore’s New Commentary seems to give up all belief in the 
historic witness of either Testament,” should not be allowed 
to pass without a protest. How can he be trusted to deal 
with facts, on which he lays so much stress, when he is capable 
of so widely travestying them ? 

“The Church of to-day,” your correspondent concludes, 
‘if it wants a hearing, must get back to the facts of history 
and drop ‘experience’ for truth.” But surely it is only 
through experience, which involves patient, thoughtful, 
unbiassed study of the Bible, that we are able to grasp its 
truth; otherwise its facts are lifeless and, therefore (practically) 
useless to us. 

Nowadays, it is only the hopelessly obstinate *‘* funda- 
mentalist > who clings to the historic and scientific infalli- 
bility of the Bible. Bible truth must be found in the appeal 
that it makes to our reason and heart and conscience, not in 
facts which have little or no bearing on our moral and spiritual 
life. ‘The date of Noah's Flood, for instance, which Professor 
Langdon claims to have discovered, does not vitally concern 
the Christian’s belief. 

Scoffing at modern Biblical critics is a very cheap form of 
criticism. Of course these Biblical critics make mistakes ; 
but the very fact that they make them leads on to their 
correction, and the further elucidation of truth.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. K. Hosart-Hamppen (Canon). 


6B Roland Houses, S.W.7, 
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[To the Editor of the SPecTATOR:] 


Sir ‘he issue is not as simple as Mr. Clarke would have 
us .beueve, when he urges that “ the Church of to-day, if 
. a . . ‘ 
it wants a hearing, must get back to the facts of history 
and drop ‘ experience’ for truth.” On pages 336 and 337 
of Dr. Tennant’s first volume of Philosophical Theology, 
he writes :— ; 

S Science, like common sense, would fain use the word ‘ fact, 
thereby indicating what is bedrock, to denote what we observe and 
in no wise make; but we have already found it hard to ascertain 
where making, or subjective activity, stops. As Hume saw, no 
sooner do we get from the sense-particulars of individual experience 
which are subject-less ‘ propositions’ rather than judgments, rn 
what common sense and science call ‘ matter of fact,’ then we also 
get to uncertainty.” 
Mr. Clarke may be inclined to reject Dr. Tennant’s 
epistemology, but before doing so he should read, or read 
again, Dr. Tennant’s book.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. C. L. Heywoop, 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 


GALILEO 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 


Srr,—I was surprised to see in your issue for September 14th 
the letter of “* L. R.,” who, dealing with the celebrated case 
of Galileo, says that he was condemned rather for his manner 
of expressing himself than for his opinions as such, and that 
his punishment was lenient, even “ pleasant.” 

May I say that what the Papal tribunal condemned was 
definitely the astronomical theories themselves ? The decree 
of March 5th, 1616, of the Congregation of the Index, was: 
‘Since it has come to the knowledge of this Holy Congrega- 
tion that the false Pythagorean doctrine, altogether opposed 
to the Divine Scripture, of the mobility of the earth and the 
immobility of the sun, which Nicolas Copernicus, in his work 
De revolutionibus orbium caelestium, and Didacus a Stunica, in 
his Commentary on Job, teach, is being promulgated, and 
accepted by many as may be seen from a printed letter of a 
certain Carmelite Father [Foscarini], wherein the said Father 
has attempted to show that the said doctrine is consonant to 
truth, and not opposed to Holy Scripture ; therefore, lest this 
opinion insinuate itself further to the damage of Catholic truth, 
this Congregation has decreed that the said books, Copernicus 
De revolutionibus and Stunica on Job, be suspended till they 
are corrected, but that the book of Foscarini the Carmelite 
be altogether prohibited and condemned, and all other books 
that teach the same thing.” 

Galileo was required to abjure such opinions as false. To 
quote Addis and Arnold’s Catholic Dictionary (ed. 1917, 
p. 3874): “Galileo abjured the condemned opinion, and 
swore never to promote it in future, and to denounce to the 
Holy Office any whom he might find maintaining it.” 

As to his punishment being light, and even “ pleasant,” 
I cannot do better than quote the words of the late Dr. George 
Salmon (Infallibility of the Church, p. 244): ‘‘ Let us suppose 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury had taken it into his 
head that the great telescope made by the late Lord Rosse 
was dangerous to the Christian faith; suppose that our 
astronomer was compelled to go over to London to answer 
for his heresies ; that no plea of age or ill-health was allowed 
to excuse him from the journey ; that he was there obliged 
to observe the strictest seclusion ; and that after some months 
delay there, when eventually allowed to return home, he 
was ordered to consider himself a prisoner in his own house 
at Parsonstown; that there he was forbidden to publish 
scientific books, or to hold conference with men of science, 
and that he asked in vain for permission to come up to Dublin 
for medical advice. Let us suppose all this, and what should 
be said of the clergyman who should set up for such treatment 
such a defence as this : ‘ To be sure, the offence of the heretical 
telescope was one which could not be overlooked ; but then 
consider how mildly he was treated. He was not put into 
a dungeon with common felons, but allowed to occupy in 
the prison the Governor’s own private apartments ; he was 
not kept in jail for five years; we did not put him on the 
rack; and, above all, we did not put out his eyes’?” I 
cannot but think it is unwise to try to palliate the Galileo 
case.—I am, Sir, &ce., J. W. Poynter, 

Highbury, N. 5. 
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CHARACTER AND INTELLECT 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sirn,—** Antaeus ” has suggested reasons why public confi- 
dence is gained more readily by “ character ’’ than by “ intel- 
ject’: but- he and others are concerned at the tendency to 
force a contrast between these virtues, Nevertheless there 
are reasons for this also. 

“Character °—the impress of certain qualities (a clear, 
distinct impression), is commonly a product of a straightfor- 
ward mind, which openly and continuously pursues definite 

urposes by direct and simple methods. Intellect, on the 
other hand, is apt to waver in the selection of its purposes, 
pecause it is apt to see in any proposal many facets of varying 
colour, and often sees them, not simultaneously, but consecu- 
tively : and it is apt to see various methods for attaining any 
purpose, often also some advantage in an indirect method, 
Its need for study interferes with its sociable impulses. Intel- 
lect makes its growth among technicalities, such as algebra or 
Greek particles : character grows best among vulgar interests. 
such as poultry or motor bicycles. These reflections point 
to a conclusion that the union of character and intellect in one 
individual is somewhat rare. 

Without doubt, some good purposes need study for their 
recognition, or can only be reached by indirect routes: yet 
on the whole the more important things are fairly visible, 
and are best pursued by the shortest path. The combination 
of character and intellect can be very effective, but if these 
are housed in different persons, ordinary people have more 
hope that the man of character will achieve intellectual 
adequacy than vice versa, and prefer to give him control. 

Among children, intellectual proficiency is often a symptom 
of ill-health : and health is peculiarly important during the 
years of bodily growth. ‘ Antaeus”’ reproaches some of us 
for acting as if lack of intelligence implies the possession of 
character. One is tempted to retort that others act as if the 
blurring of character were a necessary preliminary to the 
development of intelligence.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hinderwell. E. Pease. 


“TOTE” AND THE CLERGY 

[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

Sm,—The coming of the Totalizator to English race-courses 
is at first sight a matter which little concerns the clergy. They 
do not frequent race-meetings and are not the patrons of book- 
makers. Nevertheless, the arrival of the *“* Tote” is a social 
portent, not to be ignored, however doubtfully they may 
dispose themselves to receive it. 

They are sensible of advantages which will accrue. First 
and chiefest of these is the honesty which the “ Tote ” brings 
into operations which have suffered in the past from lack of a 
homely virtue, without which no business can flourish. Many 
bookmakers have dealt honestly ; some bookmakers have not. 
Even the most reckless speculator experiences sensations of 
disappointment when, having backed a winner, he has gone 
hopefully to collect his winnings, only to find a void place 
instead of a bookmaker. The thoughtful punter will tho- 
roughly appreciate the security which will attend upon his 
betting transactions when the ‘ Tote ” is the agency employed. 
And the clergy will for the most part take the view that if 
people are to bet at all, it is well that they should bet amid 
surroundings which are as morally wholesome as possible. 

A moral benefit may also accrue to the bookmakers. They 
have been condemned, not always justly, on the score of 
rapacity. It seems likely that the ‘‘ Tote ” will lead them to a 
better mind. Gradually it will teach them to be less grasping 
and to see that they have been accustomed to work upon too 
broad a margin of safety. ‘The time will come when they will 
admit that the machine ought not to be more generous than 
the man, and will be content to work upon a six per cent. 
commission. 

But, seen from other aspects, the Totalizator is less accept- 
able to the clergy. When it first appeared on Newmarket 
Heath a chorus of welcome swelled fromthe tipster Press. The 
“Tote” would remove certain disabilities which had hitherto 
accompanied betting and tended to limit its scope. It would 
make betting pleasanter, and as a result the volume of betting 
would be increased. Hitherto, how many gentle natures have 
shrunk, not from the bet, but from the bookmaker ? How 


THE 


many have held aloof conscious of a latent antagonism between 
those boisterous personalities and their own refined and gentlé 
selves? The bookmaker’s gaudy umbrella offended the eye j 
his raucous voice. grated upon the ear: Many a bet has gone 
unlaid because the would-be bettor could not steel himse!f to 
make contact with the professional layers: 

Now comes the “ Tote ” to provide the gentlemanly person 
with a gentlemanly methed of making his bets: No longer 
need he be a prey to the nobler emotions of his own heart. 
Now, in company with delicate women, innocent children, and 
a host of nice people who would never willingly bow beneath a 
bookmaker’s orange umbrella, he can throng the approaches 
to the “ Tote” and make his bet without loss of persenal 
dignity or injury to his self-respect. 

**More and better betting *’—the slogan may have the 
whole-hearted approval of the racing fraternity. But the 
clergy will think differently. Not approving of betting itself, 
they care little that it should be better, and not at all that it 
should be more. They consider that betting is already sufli- 
ciently common. For its universality they have no desire 
whatsoever, and here again they glance with distrust at the 
“Tote.” For the “ Tote,” by adding to the respectability of 
betting, hastens forward the day of its universality. It brings 
betting into a new light, blots out its discreditable past, and 
demands that we forget and forgive. It turns our faces towards 
itself, and instead of the frowsy old fetish of betting we view 
the ** Tote ” clear-eyed, virginal, and fresh. 

Betting is organized ; and so blessed a word is “ organiza- 
tion ” that it blesses all it touches. Betting, therefore, we must 
suppose, always was a blessing in disguise. It has laid aside all 
its coverings now and goes naked like the king in the fairy 
story. How glad we all ought to be, and how silly are those 
childish clergy who cannot appreciate nakedness ! 

Or do they appreciate it too well ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

RN. H. G, 


JEWISH SLAUGHTER 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.]| 
Str,—No humane person would wish to pursue Mr. Emanuel 
into his holiday haunts with such a disagreeable matter, 
but I feel bound to ask for further information in connexion 
with his statement that mattresses are used in “‘ fifteen 
different slaughterhouses’ for mitigating the severity of 
the casting process. What proportion of all the animals killed 
by the Jewish method are cast on mattresses ? Are mattresses 
used at any of the large slaugtherhouses other than that at 
Islington—e.g., at Birkenhead, Manchester, Leeds, Birming- 
ham, Edinburgh? Are not the fifteen ‘ slaughterhouses ” 
all under the same roof ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cc. W. Hume. 
14 The Hawthorns, Finchley, London, N. 3. 


FUR FARM SLAUGHTER METHODS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
S1r,—Your correspondents have raised a point of considerable 
importance to humane societies—namely, the method of 
slaughter employed in fur farms in this country. 

I again confirm that Bulletin 1151 of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, dated 1923, actually advises the breeder 
when killing a fox to place his foot on its chest ** and crush out 
the life.””, This method was of course known to breeders in this 
country and this Society learnt that some contemplated 
adopting it. Immediate steps were taken to warn breeders 
that the Scottish S.P.C.A. would take steps to test in Court the 
legality of the method. The Society’s Inspectors were in- 
structed to pay more frequent visits to fur farms in their 
respective areas, and so far as the twenty-five counties of 
Scotland are concerned, this system of inspection is main- 
tained and the use of chloroform and a lethal box is the method 
universally employed in fur farming establishments, of which 
there are some sixteen throughout Scotland. Doubtless sister 
societies have taken similar steps in their areas. 

LyYNDESAY G. LANGWILL, 
Secretary, Scottish Society for the Prevention 

19 Melville Street, Edinburgh. of Cruelty to Animals. 

|We should like to repeat our offer to give a free page 
advertisement in the Spectator to the establishment which 
is the first to obtain, and sell as such; furs from humanely 
killed animals.—Epb. Spectator.] 
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FURS FROM HUMANELY KILLED ANIMALS 
| To the Editor of the SpecTatoR.| 


Sir,—Allow me to congratulate you upon your recent offer 
of free advertisement to the firm which first obtains and 
sells humanely caught furs. 

Your campaigning in this righteous cause has been noticed 
in the Press of this country and the Anti-Steel-Trap League 
has quoted your offer many times through letters and 
newspapers. 

The Press more and more allies itself with us, whereas five 
years ago almost nothing was said by it, nor could it be 
induced to do so on account of its fur advertisements. Is 
it not a. welcome sign to have splendid, uncompromising 
editorials appear ,here and there? The Spectator has 
undoubtedly influenced its cousins in the States more than 
it knows. 

Our League is waging a campaign in the State of 
Massachusetts at the present time which will culminate in 
the election of November, 1930, when the question of the 
steel trap can be settled by the vote of the people. As you 
perhaps know, South Carolina passed a law making illegal 
all torturing devices, so that it can be done. With best 
wishes and more success to you.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Anti-Steel-Trap League, M. S. Breck, President. 

1731 K Street, Northwest, Washington, D.C. 


MOTORISTS AND OUR HOSPITALS 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sir,—I hope that you will allow your columns to be the media 
for the ventilation of the very serious position in which the 
hospitals are being placed to-day by the increasing number of 
motor accidents ; every week-end nearly every hospital in the 
country is called upon to use emergency beds for the reception 
of motor accident cases. The result of this is that local 
supporters of the hospitals on waiting admission lists are kept 
longer out of beds than they otherwise would be. Last year 
in our hospital 167 motor accident cases were treated at a net 
cost to this hospital of £894 14s. 6d.; and the only sum 
received that could be put against this amount was £110 16s. 9d. 

I feel quite sure that the motorists as a body appreciate 
their indebtedness to hospitals, but, for some unknown 
reason, they leave the hospitals to carry the burden of their 
maintenance. I should like to suggest as a possible remedy 
that the driving licence be increased by a small sum, say 5s. ; 
this amount could be placed by the Government at the disposal 
of the British Hospitals Association and distributed by them 
to the hospitals throughout the country according to the 
number of cases each hospital treated. I think that this 
would meet the expense and also provide something towards 
the provision of the necessary additional beds.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Chester Royal Infirmary. W. Hearucore WILLIAMS. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
A Curious PARALLEL. 

There is a curious parallel in the quatrain reproduced in 
your issue of September 7th, “On a saying of Jesus of 
Nazareth ” (taken from an Egyptian papyrus of the third 
century) and Francis Thompson’s poem, ‘“‘In ‘no strange 
land ” :— 

“The Angels keep their ancient places— 
Turn but a stone, you start a wing ! 
Tis ye, ‘tis your estranged faces, 
That miss the many splendoured thing.” 
Francis Thompson died in 1907.—Emity CLAyTon, Skersgill, 
West Cliff Road, Bournemouth. 


Wuich FLoop ? 

In a letter in your issue of September 7th it is claimed 
that the fact of Noah’s flood has recently been discovered. 
But is not the flood of which evidence has been found much 
more likely to be the other flood mentioned in the last chapter 
of Joshua, which must have lasted longer than Noah’s flood, and 
on the other side of which Abraham’s ancestors lived ?— 
G. B. Corr, Ashfield, Albrighton, near Wolverhampton. 


: ‘“ TAUCHNITZ.”’ 

I am more than amazed at your contributor’s boast that he 
brings half a dozen volumes of ‘* Tauchnitz ” into this country 
after each trip abroad, in order, apparently, that he may 
read these volumes here and avoid having to purchase the 
He seems indeéd to glory in the 


home published editions, 


————— 
fact. As ‘“* Tauchnitz” bears no royalties, and royalties 
are the very necessary and deserved rewards of the authors 
whose writings give so much pleasure to your contributor 
our laws naturally forbid the importation into this country 
of these volumes, and, apart from any question as to whether 
the breaking of the law is reprehensible or not, it seems a 
decidedly mean action to refuse writers their proper remunerg. 
tion—for this is the practios| effect of your contributors 
policy.—P. W. G. GuNnN, 49 welford Road, Edinburgh, 








CRUELTY IN SPORT. 


I was fond of shooting before the War, and have had a 
good deal of experience, both with big game and with small, 
including birds. Since the War I have not pulled a trigger, 
and will never again. No one who saw, as I did, men’s limbg 
shattered by shot and shell, and the suffering involved, can 
be indifferent to the suffering caused to a wounded bird or 
antelope or hare. It is nonsense to say that a good shot 
always kills his bird. The best shot sometimes wounds, 
without killing. In war at least there is some danger to 
the wounder; but the wretched bird cannot shoot back, 
Nothing will induce me ever again to find ‘ amusement” 
in shooting at a helpless bird. 
either.—CoLoni1AL SOLDIER. 


Goats At MALTA. 

I am glad to see in your issue of August 24th that my letter 
re ‘‘ Goats at Malta” has called two replies in favour of the 
animal. It is agreed that free discussion and criticism on any 
subject is generally salutary. For the benefit of Mr. Thos, 
J. Palmer, Hon. See. British Goat Society, I would like to 
say that (while thanking him for the offer of documents in 
favour of the goat) the only ‘‘ Goat ” I have ever been inter. 
ested in is the excellent naval and marine club of that name 
which used to have premises in Lower Regent Street, but now, 
I believe, has moved to New Bond Street.—R. Noe Warre, 
Major, Royal Marines (retired), Tower House, Sussex Road, 
Southsea. 

SURPLUS PLANTS. 

Tuat the suggestion thrown out by Mr. G. Bell in ou 
issue dated July 20th was a singularly happy thought is very 
evident from the response which it has evoked among flower. 
lovers. The Spectator, it will be remembered, offered to act 
as a clearing-house for ‘‘ surplus plants” by putting into 
touch with one another those who had plants to dispose of, 
and those who would gladly welcome them. We have r- 
ceived, and are still receiving, generous offers from our readers, 
and we shall do everything in our power to make this scheme 
a success.—Ep. Spectator. 


THE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT OF THE DAY. 
Extraordinary interest was shown in the “ Defence of the Faith” 
series of articles published in the Spectator early this year. Further 
articles interpreting the religious thought of the day, under the 
title ‘‘ Aspects of the Faith,” will appear in the Spectator from 


“November 16th, 1929, to February 15th, 1930, written by the 


following :—The Bishop of Gloucester, Rev. F. Brabant, Dr, 
Edwyn Bevan, Rev. Dr. Maltby, Dr. Rudolf Otto, Rev. Dr. Albert 
Peel, The Bishop of Southampton, Rev. Dr. McNeile, Rev. Dr. Goudge, 
Abbot Butler, Dr. Rufus Jones, Canon Vernon Storr, Canon 
B, K. Cunningham, and Mr. Seebohm Rowntree. To ensum 
regular delivery of the Spectator, readers are advised to ask 
their newsagents now to order the paper specially for them during 
the continuation of the series, or in case of difficulty in obtaining 
copies, to apply to The Subscription Manager, THE SPECTATOR 
Lrp., 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Poetry 
Song Dedicated to Literary Gents 


ONCE there was a traveller, a man of curious mind, 

Sailed away across the world to find what he should find : 
Nightingales of China, old secrets of Japan 

And lights on the water even yet unseen by man. 
A long time he wandered, filling full his pack 

With bright things for selling when.at last he journeyed back: 
But his masters, his masters, who’d been by Bakerloo 

Said, oh no, oh no, that will never do. 


Ah, once there was a traveller, a man of discontent, 
Swore he'd crack the nut of truth and so away he went 
To scale snow-silvered mountains, to dive in green lagoons, 
And gather various treasure for a score of magic moons : 
A long way he wandered, a many tales heard 
- For telling in the market-place, a farthing a word : 
But his masters, his masters, who'd been for miles by *bus, 
Said, oh no, oh no, you don’t get over us. 
H. M. 


I am not a sentimental man, 
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Some Books 


Iy Thirty Years in the Jungle (Lane, 18s.), Mr. Hyatt 
Verrill has produced a travel-book of very exceptional interest : 
it is lively in style, introduces us to parts of the New World 
that have been little explored, and is packed full of good 
observation both of wild men—their life and folk-lore- 
and their feathered and four-footed congeners in the jungle. 
Briefly the book contains an account of the author’s various 
and often hazardous explorations (hazardous because of sick- 
ness, starvation and poisonous insects, which are the jungle’s 
real dangers) in Santo Domingo, Central America and British 
Guiana, and every chapter of it offers a wealth of curious, 
romantic and unusual information. Miss Rose Macaulay, 
whose Miss Smith of Orphan Island is such an everlasting 
joy, will be delighted to hear that Mr. Verrill met in the tropical 
forests of Panama “an elderly lady with grey hair and 
dressed in a black waist and long skirt of old-fashioned cut,” 
who greeted him with “ Good evening. Won't you come 
in? I am Miss Smith.” The lady was a daughter of an 
American, an old Nicaraguan filibuster, who had sought in 
the jungle freedom and refuge from justice. In the heart of 
the forest the author comes on some old Spanish cannon 
of bronze dated 1515 ; he tells us how the famous and deadly 
wurali poison is prepared, and how the preparation of tapioca 
led to the discovery. of. the British Guiana diamond-mines ; 
and it is of particular ethnological interest to hear that there 
are still Caribs surviving in Santo Domingo. All these 
marvels and curiosities, the author thinks, the aeroplane 
will shortly bring within the reach of the regular sightseer 
and presently ‘‘ tourists will swarm about the headwaters 
of the Orinoco.” 





* * * * 


Mr. Wortham suggests, with some plausibility, that the 
reason why Spanish girls of the sixteenth century were so ready 
to enter convents was because there was greater emancipation 
in the religious than in the married life. He draws a memorable 
picture in Three Women (Cassell, 10s. 6d.) of the valiant and 
witty woman who established the “* dovecotes of the Virgin ’”-— 
St. Teresa. With Madame de Choiseul, who said that ‘* there 
is only one pleasure in this world, to love and to be loved,” 
he is equally happy, but he does not do justice to Mrs. Eddy. 
Neither of these two extraordinary women had the transcen- 
dent charm, wit or courage of St. Teresa, but the founder of 
Christian Science has as great a pragmatical claim as the 
Spaniard to the serious consideration of history. Mr. 
Wortham tries to be fair to her, but seems to write with 
ingrained prejudice. The doctor who saw her when she 
died at the age of eighty-nine tells us that he could not “* recall 
ever seeing in death before a face which bore such a beautiful 
tranquil expression.” We may disagree with her teaching, 
but hardly deny her power. 

* * * * 

Much depends on the way Mr. Hugh Marshall Hole’s 
Lobengula (Allan, 10s. 6d.) is approached. You may look 
on it as a romance, in which light it will be enjoyed as such, 
and the reader will appreciate the local colour which the 
author, having been formerly Civil Commissioner at Bulawayo, 
is able to give his work. But, as history, the book raises 
suspicions, and contains, moreover, an over-large crop of 
errors. The author states that “when Victoria came to 
the throne no single white man had penetrated further north 
than the headwaters of the Limpopo river.” In 1836 the 
Triegard-Rensburg party had reached the Zoutpansberg, 
far to the north of the Upper Limpopo. Potgicter’s attack 
in 1847 on Moselekatse is said to have been induced by the 
report that a Boer girl was held a slave by the Matabele. 
What is the authority for that allegation? A writer who 
treats South African history should have avoided nisprints 
like voorlcepers, Graaf Reinet, Liebenburg, Drakensburg, 
diisselboom and katel, and should have been at pains to 
give an accurate account of the famous repulse of the Matabcle 
at Vechtkop in 1836. What the author does succeed, however, 
in conveying, despite a certain unreliability in details, is 
atmosphere, and that is much. After all, the certain facts 
about Lobengula, the last king of the Matabele, are few. 
Son of a ruthless tyrant, he himself was rather a weak person 
who failed to control his young warriors, and, in consequence, 


of the Week 


paid the penalty to the march of civilization introduced by 


the machine-gun and Cecil Rhodes. 
* * * * 


A reasoned defence of Australia’s Protection policy is 
attempted in an instructive little pamphlet by Mr. Skene 
Smith, of the London School of Economics, entitled The 
Structure and Working of the Australian Tariff (P. S. King» 
2s. 6d.). He remarks at the outset that here ** it is only just 
being recognized that a tariff cannot be valued solely according 
to the laws of international trade theory, useful though 
they may be,” but according to its effect on each industry. 
He then endeavours to show how the tariff has affected the 
protected and non-protected trades, their output and prices, 
and Australian and British trade in general. Mr. Skene 
Smith observes that, after India, Australia is our best customer, 
and he seems to think that by fuller co-operation we might 
improve our position there. It is a notable fact that last 
year the Australian cost of living index figure was only 46 per 
cent. above that of 1914, as compared to 65 for Great Britain, 
62 for New Zealand, 53 for Germany and 70 for the United 
States. The very heavy increases in the tariff since 1921 would 
not appear, therefore, to have injured the Australian workman, 
though the figures may be deceptive and may not justify 


any such definite conclusion. 
* * * * 


Some years ago an American woman historian found in the 
Spanish and Mexican archives documents throwing new light 
on Drake. Now Miss I. A. Wright, working in the Archives 
of the Indies at Seville, has discovered papers relating to John 
Hawkins, and has published these Spanish Documents concern- 
ing English Voyages to the Caribbean, 1527-68, translated 
through the Hakluyt Society (B. Quaritch, 25s.). It is 
unfortunate that the editor has not made fuller use of Dr. 
Williamson’s masterly life of Hawkins, published in 1927. 
For her documents usefully supplement, but add no significant 
detail to, Dr. Williamson’s book, which was based on Hakluyt, 
our Admiralty records and the printed Spanish Calendars. 
The central incident is the Spanish treachery at San Juan de 
Ulua, in September 1568, and the most remarkable of the 
papers is the affidavit of Don Martin Enriquez, Viceroy and 
Captain General of New Spain, relating how he made terms 
with Hawkins, so that the Spanish Fleet might get safely into 
harbour, and then deliberately violated those terms. All 
this is, well known, but the documents are interesting. 

* * * os 

A worthy man is worthily commemorated in the memoir 
of Francis James Chavasse, Bishop of Liverpool by his former 
chaplain, Canon J. B. Lancelot (Oxford, Blackwell, 10s. 6d.). 
Dr. Chavasse did a great work as head of Wycliffe Hall, 
Oxford, for eleven years (1889-1900) and as Bishop of Liverpool 
for twenty-three years. He was definitely Evangelical in 
his views, but his natural kindness and keen sense of humour 
made him popular with all parties, and the biographer for- 
tunately does justice to the Bishop’s human qualities. It 
is interesting to know that in his boyhood Chavasse was 
thought to be doomed to an invalid’s life and that, despite 
his interrupted education, he got a First in History at Oxford. 
Ill-health never prevented him from doing two men’s work, 
and he lived to be eighty-one. At Liverpool Chavasse was 
extremely successful ; the movement for the building of the 
great new cathedral owed its astonishing success to him, 
though he had retired just before the first part was consecrated. 

* * * * 
(‘‘ General Knowledge Competition” and “ More Books of the 
Week” will be found on pages 383 and 388.) 


A New Competition 
Lire’s LirrLe MISERIES. 
Tuat we like to read of other people’s sufferings is a common- 
place. That we like it all the more when the sufferers are 
ordinary men like ourselves, whose sufferings we can 
understand and appreciate, is even more true. In_ this 
week’s Spectator we have published an article on “ Life’s 
Little Miseries,’” quoting certain specific miseries from 
well-known books. We offer for our new competition a 
prize of five guineas for the most frank and spontaneous 
expression, written legibly on a post ecard, of three of life’s 
little miseries. 'The competition will close on October 11th, 
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Quo Vadis? 


A Century of Anglo-Catholicism. 
(Dent and Sons. 10s. 6d.) 

* You will come ome, wonn by wonn !” said an Italian monk 

to the present reviewer, when discussing the situation of the 

English Church. Professor Stewart, however, does not see 

the Anglo-Catholic movement and its members in this pre- 


By Herbert Leslie Stewart. 


destinarian light; and since, as a Presbyterian scholar of 


liberal terdencies, he observes it from the standpoint of a 
benevolent neutrality, both his chronicle and his criticisms 
will be read with particular interest by those who are con- 
cerned to study the domestic evolution of Anglican Christian- 
ity. Whilst frankly unable to accept any of its most 
characteristic doctrines—which he considers ‘** almost though 
not quite as absurd as the corresponding doctrines of a so- 
called Evangelicalism which they dispiaced ”—the Professor 
values Anglo-Catholicism for the pragmatic reason that its 
“strange tenets” are associated with a real and_ living 
enthusiasm for Christianity. The historian of the future, he 
says with justice, looking past external follies and extrava- 
gances to essentials, will perceive that the Anglo-Catholic 
** found time to realize a faith which too many others were 
absorbed either in analysing as a psychological curiosity or 
exploiting as a social stimulant.” He will show how this 
movement has provided a spiritual home for 

“That sort of worshipper not to be classed as cither Protestant 
or Catholic ; the sort for whom Romanism is impossible, the old 
Evangelicalism is absurd, and the new Modernism is no more than 
an intellectual exercise, but upon whom the historic Faith has none 
the less laid hold, and for whom the very heart of this is in the 
symbolism of the Altar.” 

Thus envisaged—and it takes a student in whom both the 
historic and religious sense are alert to do this—Anglo- 
Catholicism is seen to be a movement of great spiritual and 
cultural importance and its origin and development to be 
matters of genuine interest to the historian of religion. In 
tracing its adventurous course, and the influences that have 
fashioned it, Professor Stewart admirably performs a most 
useful task ; reminding us of many half-forgotten things, and 
giving us material on which our expectations for the future 
can be based. Though Keble’s University sermon is often 
considered to mark the beginning of the movement, he hears 
the first authentic Anglo-Catholic note in the refined periods 
of “ The Christian Year”; and finds its chief provoking 
causes in the deadness of contemporary Protestantism, the 
bankruptey of the Evangelical movement, and the romantic 
reaction against eighteenth century rationalism; which 
inevitably had its reverberations in the religious sphere. All 
these, and with them the dangerous advance of that unhis- 
torical subjectivism which Schleiermacher had made popular 
among liberal theologians, doubtless contributed to the 
situation which produced “ Tracts for the Times”; yet 
perhaps we should look deeper for the origins of that sense of 
need, that backward glance of the starved religious sense 
towards a more richly concrete, objective Christianity, from 
which the movement did and does derive its real power. 
We already find this craving for devotional realism in the 
heroes of the Evangelical revival. The Wesleys, Brainerd, 


Simeon, even Henry Martyn, display a personal ardour ang a 
sacramental sense far closer to Catholic feeling than to the 
ordinary chill Protestantism of their time. A Eucharistig 
fervour combined with a mystical devotion was characteristig 
of them all. It was the fading-out of their passion, leayj 

only a sentimental pietism behind, which really prepared the 
way for the next great wave of spiritual life in the Church, 

Professor Stewart sees in the erudite character of the 
Tractarian movement a reaction from that disparagement 
of the intellect, which he considers characteristic of the ol 
Evangelical school. Yet surely its leaders cannot be charged 
with this fault. Wesley, at least as much bookworm ag 
prophet, with a travelling library ranging from the principles 
of electricity to the history of the Popes, is hardly to be 
ranked among anti-intellectualists ; nor is that inveterate 
and accomplished scholar Henry Martyn. On the other 
hand, Tractarians of the second generation had little cause 
to plume themselves on openness of mind. When Bishop 
Colenso, speaking as a trained mathematician, “ frankly 
acknowledged what he saw to be the fact—that the statistieg 
given by Moses must ke wrong, for the simple reason that 
they were inconsistent,” and announced that though he could 
believe in a miracle he could not believe in a bad sum, “ with 
great joy the Tractarians learned . . . that the African 
Bishops had deposed the heretic.” 

A particularly instructive and entertaining aspect of Pro. 
fessor Stewart’s historical methcd is his demonstration of 
this constant tendency of the religious mind thus tobecome 
rigid, take refuge in a timid conservatism, and identify inward 
truth with traditional form: and of the fact that institutional 
religion owes its very life to those forces which again and 
again threaten orthodoxy and compel it to self-criticism 
and restatement. Thus the Anglo-Catholic movement, which 
might easily have petrified into mere ritualism, or frittered 
its energy in defending mediaeval theology and devotion of 
the more doubtful sort, was saved and strengthened by 
those attacks upon the foundations of religion which called 
forth, in the eighties, Lua Mundi, and, in our post-War 
world, those Essays Catholic and Critical in which “ we are 
at least as far beyond Lux Mundi as in Lux Mundi we were 
beyond Tracts.’ To each of these really epoch-making 
works a considerable section is devoted ; reminding those 
who too easily attribute the characters of a stuffed bird to 
“the faith once delivered to the saints,’ how steadily and 


‘how inexorably the law of development works in the religious 


field. A comparison of the views for which Colenso was 
condemned with those held by the approved authors of the 
Essays gives food for careful thought. Yet within this 
‘‘nursery of change” and throughout these various intel 
lectual adjustments the living Spirit of Faith maintains its 
mysterious identity, its awestruck yet intimate consciousness 
of a supernatural Jife. And in this hold upon the transcendent- 
personal Reality, harnessing to its sacramental worship the 


Senses as well as the spirit of man, Anglo-Catholicism finds [ 


its real source of attraction and power. 
EVELYN UNDERHILL. 


The Liberator 


Daniel O’Connell. (Hutchinson. 18s.) 

Tus present celebrations of the centenary of the Catholic 
Emancipation Act make the appearance of a new Life of 
Daniel O’Connell very opportune. There has been no satis- 
factory biography of O’Connell. He has been much written 
about and has had whole books to himself, but they have all 
been marked by either undue bias (the Protestant or the Roman 
Catholic bias) or by an insufficiency of information. Mr. 
Denis Gwynn’s book is much the best yet written, but it will 
be replaced some day by the biography which O’Connell un- 
questionably deserves—a perfectly judicial biography. Mr. 
Gwynn has been an ardent researcher and has been able to 
correct several long-established mistakes. The really con- 
vincing Life of O’Connell, however, will probably not be 
written by an Irishman. We do not say this because we object 
to hero-worship in a biographer; on the contrary, it com- 


By Denis Gwynn. 
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F 
monly gives spice and life to the story. The difficulty is that © 


O’Connell was above all things a politician. All Irishmen 
are politicians. Politicians find it too difficult to be judicial. 

Mr. Gwynn surely exaggerates the degree to which O'Connell 
has been forgotten. He says that the cause of the disregard 
was O’Connell’s failure to get the Union repealed. This 
failure coincided with the rise of the Young Ireland party, 
who may be said to have succeeded in persuading O’Connell 
to hint at the necessity for a violence which in his soul he 
hated. He did not stir up rebellion manfully enough to please 
Young Ireland; yet he forsook constitutional agitation 
sufficiently to fall foul of the law. Of course, his trial for 
sedition is not a case which any ordinary reader of history, 
still less a lawyer, can look upon without some shame. There 
was not a single Roman Catholic on the jury. To some extent 
that wrong was redeemed by the demonstrations of sympathy 
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which accompanied O’Connell on his journey to England and 
py the high respect with which he was treated in prison. He 
was received as an honoured guest and was allowed to live in 
the Governor's house. There his family kept him company, 
and he entertained freely. Truth to say, oO Connell seemed 
to enjoy himself considerably during his imprisonment. Now, 
this was one of the most famous of British sedition trials, and 
we can hardly suppose that it is ‘* forgotten *’—in the special 
sense of that word—as much as Mr. Gwynn imagines. Except 
by students such things are generally forgotten. The 
Dictionary of National Biography gives thirty-six columns to 
O'Connell, and these alone would make oblivion impossible. 

O'Connell was a wonderful leader. Mr. Gladstone said that 
he was the greatest popular leader the world had ever seen. 
He could play upon every passion of a crowd. His high spirits 
brimmed over. He had humour, but he always had an 
obviously sincere passion. His chaff could be friendly and 
tolerant, but his wrath could be scorching. In a country 
which has a genius for creating deadly nicknames he was 
supreme in this class of invention. His language was really 
much more impressive than that of Sheil—though Sheil was 
rated by many contemporaries as the greater master— 
because O'Connell never used rhetoric for rhetoric’s sake. He 
was not the servant of sound and fury. He always had his 
purpose clearly in view and maintained a relevance which 
Sheil lost. 

Mr. Gwynn uses the word “ demagogue ” oddly as a term 
of praise. In most cases we should have expected him to write 
“popular leader.” Yet a demagogue O’Connell undoubtedly 
was, though it must be remembered that Irishmen keep one 
language for politics and another for the ordinary relations 
of life. 

O'Connell never, we fancy, quite overcame his boyish 
feeling that the Irish peasantry were not yet fitted for 
freedom. He treated them rather as children. He invariably 
flattered them. Take, for example, his refusal at a triumphal 
entry, into Cork to let the crowd unharness the horses and pull 
his carriage. ‘* Never shall men do the work of horses. It is 
degrading!” Russell, the correspondent of the Times, 
described how at one of the ‘* Monster Meetings ” for demand- 
ing Repeal of the Union O’Connell told his audience that if 
the English troopers came they would never be able to pursue 
Irish peasants into the mountains. The audience was chilled 
at the suggestion of a retrograde movement ; whereupon 
O'Connell, recognizing his slip, burst out with: “ If I know 
anything of you, horse or man, you would send the enemy’s 
dragoons flying like chaff!” The Monster Meetings proved 
O'Connell to be an artist in mass psychology. They had the 
character of fairs as well as of political meetings, and O’Connell 
somehow or other—an extraordinary feat in Ireland at that 
time—managed to prevent them from ever becoming occasions 
for drinking. His achievement in forcing George IV. and 
Wellington to emancipate the Roman Catholics was a great 
one. Naturally, the portentous warning of Lord Eldon that 
“on the day on which Catholic emancipation came the sun 
of England would set for ever,” turned out to be grotesquely 
wrong. On the other hand, emancipation unfortunately did 
not bring the religious peace to Ireland which O’Connell had 
confidently expected. 


Was Meredith Great ? 


The Life of George Meredith. By Robert Esmonde Sencourt. 
(Chapman and Hall. 16s.) 

Was Meredith a great writer? He trembles on the verge 
of greatness. Some men would allow him a title without 
a second thought. They know, by their own experience, 
the territory of his soul; and he seems, in that territory, 
to be surprisingly just, acute and subtle. To others he is 
antipathetic: they have still no patience to follow him 
through his contortions and intricacies. This partiality 
in Meredith's appeal is to be taken into account when we 
reckon his place: and there is another factor of even greater 
weight. Meredith himself was conscious enough that his 
talents were not typically English. Was he, none the less, 
of European size? In his later years he remarked :— 

“To foreigners I am illustrious but unknown. As for my 
countrymen, I shun them and they flee.” 


He won repute among his countrymen, He was made an 


O.M. (which means nothing but Old Man, he asserted). He 
succeeded Tennyson as head of the Society of Authors. In 
his own land he is sanctified by popular editions of his poems 
and his novels. To foreigners he remains illustrious and 
unknown. And even now his place is undecided. 

Through all his life Meredith was callow. ‘‘ There is genius,” 
said Henley, “ but there is not felicity.” He observed that 
Meredith had in him “the whole gamut of creation,” but 
could only express a fraction of it. The old Presbyterian 
minister at Cloan would smile at his extravagances, pat him 
on the arm, and say: ‘ Ye’re still but a laddie.” And this 
proves that the old Presbyterian minister possessed a deal 
of wisdom; for Meredith was always a headstrong, self- 
willed and over-intelligent schoolboy. 

From the beginning he was intolerant of restraint. He 
disliked his father. His father was a tailor. His grand- 
father had been a tailor, too ; or rather he had been a “ naval 
outfitter.” Grandfather had been very much of a personage, 
however, and had counted himself fully the equal of all his 
clients. ‘The daughters, Meredith's aunts, had all of them 
made resplendent marriages; and Meredith learned from 
them manners and the taste for high society. But Meredith’s 
father had accepted his position with more resignation ; 
and Meredith was not very grateful to him. We can hardly 
call hima snob ; for he was aware of all the nuances of snobbery 
and showed the most triumphant subtlety in avoiding grounds 
for the charge. He wrote, moreover, a most exemplary 
sentence: ‘A good servant cancels the name of master.” 
May we not see some remnant of social uncertainty in the 
fact that he inscribed the sentence in a book he gave to his 
gardener? In any case, we must allow that he, Meredith, 
developed a very keen sensitiveness to social distinctions ; 
they caught his eye; they held his interest. 

His obstinacy came early to the front. As a boy he chose 
his own school; he determined that he would be educated 
by the Moravians; and off he went to Germany. It was 
of a piece with the rest of his character that he was fond of 
violent exercise. In moods of despondency he would run 
round the Park till he dropped with fatigue. It was this 
same stubbornness that he brought to his writings. Oscar 
Wilde seized on this quality in an article he wrete for the 
Forinightly : — 

“He who made . . . those wonderful quickly moving figures, 
made them for his own pleasure, and has never asked the public 
what they wanted, has never cared to know what they wanted, 
has never allowed the public to dictate to him or to influence him, 
in any way, but has gone on intensifying his own personality and 
producing his own individual work.” 

In so far as Meredith met in his life with deep and ordinary 
human crises, his wilful independence stood him in geod stead. 
He was honest to his own experience and he was penetrating 
in his expression. Even where he is less expressive it often 
happens that others who have met with crises similar to his 
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own find that he rings true: there is no more to be said: 
he has hit the essence of a situation. There is, ‘therefore, 
a profound and singular delight for many men in reading 
Meredith : these are the men who recognize what he means 
because they have shared his territory; they have been 
fellow-inhabitants of the same realm of spirit. Even for 
these men, however, there are difficulties. Meredith is not 
so much cryptic as careless; and especially in his verse. 
His meaning is subtle and his words are not sufficiently 


distinguished ; not clean or precise enough. Here is genuine , 


obscurity—when a writer’s words are not differentiated ; 
when he leaves it to the reader to find out how particular 
his meaning is. Let me quote in illustration. 
** He learned how silence best can speak 
The awful things when Pity pleads for Sin.” 

This can mean many things, or nothing ; but Meredith had 
something very particular and revealing to say. He scamps 
his meaning in the utterance. 

Mr. Sencourt has written the first ‘‘ authoritative ’’ bio- 
graphy of Meredith. He has had access to private papers, 
and he has tried to make his work worthy of his subject. 
‘** He has written,’’ says M. André Maurois, ‘‘ one of the best 
jives of a writer that we possess.’’ We can admit some unusual 
virtues in the book. Mr. Sencourt has really given labour and 
intelligence to understanding Meredith’s own writings— 
he has soaked himself in them, and he can often clear up 
obscurities merely by adducing the interior crises of Meredith’s 
private life. 

On the whole, however, Mr. Sencourt’s biography is 
peculiarly irritating. The narrative is never clear. Mr. Sencourt 
has no gift for order and proportion, or for leaving a tale to 
tell itself. His own English is quite monstrous : over-coloured 
‘and hysterical ; the sentences lost in the flood of emphasis. 
Even his simplest sentences are often falsely constructed : 
** June 13 was his birthday, and two pounds was sent him in 
1871 ’—‘‘ The patriotism of Frederick Maxse was reform 
of politics and opinions so radical that he was a vegetarian 
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and an atheist.” When he is at his most grandiloquent his 
style becomes quite intolerable. ’ 
‘one the less this ‘‘ Life ’’ is indispensable to those who wish 
to study and understand Meredith ; and out of the Confusion 
of his story a real figure emerges. -My own judgment is that 
Meredith did not reach the greatness which everyone must 
feel was possible for him; he never communicated enough of 
himself. He was built, as Mr. Sencourt expresses it, “ on the 
grand scale,” but he did not “ fill out ” and occupy his own 
proper size. ALAN Porter, 


A Pioneer in Maoriland 
Maori Witchery. By C. R. Browne. (Dent. 6s.) 


Here and there a torch lit up a ring of handsome savage 
faces. Men, women and children were naked. A gir! began 
to sing in a low tone—a fierce song of defiance. Then the 
men took it up and when the first verse was finished they alj 
shouted “ Pakia, Kia rite! (slap to keep time)” and beat 
their thighs; then on another order their hands shot out, 
palms downwards, open, flat and quivering ; and once again, 
on the command “ Takahia!” they stamped their right 
foot, slapped their chests, howled horribly, with blood lust 
in their voices. It was the Maori war-dance, and it stopped 
as suddenly as it had begun. 

Then in the silence the savages moved forward in frog-like 
jumps, their hands on one side and their tongues lolling out, 

** It was a new and terrifying experience for my men,” 
writes Mr. Browne, who was then a Government surveyor 
engaged in the planning of a railway from Auckland to the 





Whanganui River for the New Zealand Government. He 
had only ten men with him—all unarmed except himself, 
and of them only four were English. One Tovey, was fresh 
from Somerset and apparently a little daft. ‘* Tovey natur- 
ally looked rather uncomfortable,’ Mr. Browne writes, “as 
it was a big change from a sleepy old town like Bath to the 
centre of a hostile semi-savage race who were only waiting 
their Chief’s word to finish us off.” 
A change, indeed! Only recently a man named Moffatt 
(‘‘a lying forger,’ Mr. Browne calls him) had been killed | 
by these very people for coming into their country, and 
now Mr. Browne’s party were prisoners. Once before Mr. 
Browne had been captured by Maoris of the fierce Hauhau 
tribe, who were cannibals. For several weeks he had been 
fattened for the feast, and held converse with an old lady, 





aged 120, who remembered Captain Cook, and told him that 
although brown Maori tasted better than white foreigner, | 
both were similar to pork in flavour, although rather more | 


delicate, and that the palm of the hand was the — 


bonne bouche. And now, although not amongst cannibals, he | 


was amongst a tribe who were deeply indignant at the violation | 


of the Treaty of Waitangi, wherein Queen Victoria had secured 
these lands in perpetuity to the Maoris. 


Mr. Browne explained he had not come to steal land, but | 


merely to plan a strip of railway, and that while he deplored 


the necessity for doing so, he could not help himself. If he F 
The march of | 


were killed others would take his place. 
civilization was inexorable. . 


oe 


* But we do not want your railway,” cried the Chief, and | 


all his warriors roared in agreement. ‘‘ If the railway comes, 
the white men will follow it and remain here for ever. Why | 
has the Queen broken her word? We were told she was 4) 
good woman, not a liar!” 

* All these things, O Ngatae,” answered Mr. Browne, 
*“ are matters for the Government, not for me,” and we ca 
read between the lines how bitterly he felt his position, as 
many another Empire-builder has done, both before and 
after him. 

At last it was decided that Mr. Browne should be kept as 
a kind of hostage, and that the remainder of his party should 


be sent back to Auckland. For years Mr. Browne lived) 


amongst the Maoris, marrying the grave and charming Te 


Aitu, a relative of Ngatae’s, the King who was his courteous 


jailer. 


But the spells of a witch doctor were soon laid upon this 


woman who had mated with a foreigner. When Mr. Browne 
was called away to another part of the railway (for the march 
of civilization had been relentless, as he had said) his gitl- 
wife fell ill, for Tohiora, the old medicine-man, had caused het 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW 


BOOKS| 





THE ORIGINAL SIX VOLUME EDITION COMPLETE IN TWO VOLUMES. 





WITH 16 PHOTOGRAVURES. 3312 pages. 


21s. net the set 





THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI 


By W. M. MONYPENNY and G. E. BUCKLE, 


Revised by G. E. BUCKLE. 


Owing to the adoption of very thin but durable paper, the w hole of the letterpress 
of the original six volumes, including prefaces and appendices, is given within two 


volumes. 
Of this biography, Lorp ERNLE, 
can never be superseded. 
career of Disraeli.” 


Nothing has been omitted except a certain number of the illustrations. 
in The Times, 
It must always remain the final authority on the full 


said : “ The value of the biography 


Ready Thursday next 





‘THE NARRATIVE OF A 


NOBODY 
By DOUGLAS F AIRBAIRN, Lt.-Com. R.N. (retired). 
Preface by BarTIMEvs. ‘Amusing situations, scenes of 
action portrayed with a frankness mixed with modesty 
which throw them up in all their vividness ...a true 
and unexaggerated picture.’—Morning Post. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE RELIGIOUS QUESTS OF 


THE GRAECO-ROMAN WORLD 
By PROFESSOR S. ANGUS. In this volume the 
author of “The Mystery Religions and Christianity” deals 


NAVAL 


with the complex environment in which Christianity 
spread and in which the New Testament was written. 
15s. net. 


SHORT. STUDIES IN 


SHAKESPEARE 
By G. F. BRADBY. Shakespeare, as Mr. Bradby proves, 
could be on occasion as careless as he was great. 
The object of the book, however, is not to discover flaws 
in Shakespeare’s workmanship, but to present problems 
of literary or psychological interest involved. 6s. net. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE 


. ee 4 
By CAPTAIN R. F. SCOTT. Preface by Dr. NANSEN. 
This new edition in one volume is uniform with “ Scott’s 
Last Expedition,” and comprises the complete record of 
the voyage, omitting only the two scientific Appendices. 





First Cheap Edition. 16 Plates and Map. 7s. 6d. net. 





CONAN DOYLE’S 


New Volume of Reminiscences 


OUR AFRICAN WINTER 


Sir Arthur gives the experiences which he and his family have had during an 
extended tour of North and South Rhodesia, Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika in 


the winter 1928-29. His main purpose w 


fas psychic research and exposition, but he 


has pronounced opinions upon many of the economic and political questions involved. 


With frontispiece. 


7s. 6d. net. 





SOLDIERS OF 


The new novel 


Fr. © 


“T still think that until now the best two novels on 
boxing and boxers were ‘ Cashel Byron’s Profession’ and 
‘Rodney Stone,’ but I am equally certain that Major 
Wren’s book deserves to be graded with both.”—TrReEvor 


C. WIGNALL in The Daily Express. 
OTHER 7s. 





RED SILENCE ; 
By KATHLEEN NORRIS. “Dory Garrison jis as 
charming as any of Mrs. Norris’s heroines.”—Sunday 
Dispatch. 


DEVIL’S PARADISE 
By AMY McLAREN. “This exciting tale, compact and 
fast moving, grips from the start."—Aberdeen Press. 


MISFORTUNE 


by 


WREN 


“Has all the qualities that are by now expected from 

this author—vividness, pace, humour and terrific incident.” 

—Daily News. 

_ ea well done, and there is plenty of excitement. 
. Wren’s superbly quixotic hero.”—Sunday Times. 


6d. wmne 


THE KERRELS OF HILL END 


By CHARLES LANDSTONE. “A competent writer, 
he has perception, wit, and a strong feeling for character 
almost tactile in its intimacy.”—Sunday Referee. 
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With its companion volume, 
the literature concerning the 





SHERLOCK HOLMES LONG 


THE BASKERVIL 
Four volumes in One. 
‘The Complete Sherlock Holmes Short Stories, 
famous detective is now 


By L. ALLEN HARKER. “Has vitality and charm as 
well as understanding.”—The Morning Post. 
STORIES 
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LES THE VALLEY OF FEAR 


7s. 6d. net. 
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Eight New Volumes in 


EVERYMAN’S 
LIBRARY 


“ The emporium of knowledge, wisdom 
and pure pleasure.” 
—(Sir Epmunp Gosse.) 


ESSAYS by LEIGH HUNT, a Selection, with an 
Introduction by J. B. Priestley. 


MOLIERE’S COMEDIES (2 
century translation, with an 
Frederick C. Green. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S novel, PHINEAS FINN 
(2 vols.), with an Introduction by Hugh Walpole. 
Prévosts MANON LESCAUT and = Mérimée’s 
CARMEN, in one volume, with a critical estimate by 
Philip Henderson. 


THE STATE OF THE PRISONS, by John Howard, 
with an Introduction by Kenneth Ruck 

and 

An Omnibus “Alice.” 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND, THROUGH THE 
LOOKING GLASS, THE HUNTING OF THE 
SNARK, PHANTASMAGORIA, and A TANGLED 
TALE, by LEWIS CARROLL, in One Volume, with 
the Author’s own Illustrations, and a Preface by Ernest 
Rhys. (Also in Leather, 3s. 6d. net.) 


IN CLOTH 2s. NET PER VOL. 


Also in Library Binding, 3s. net each. 


vols.) in the 18th 
introductory essay by 





SEND FOR A FREE COPY of the 64-paged list, 
GY] esisin the whole 836 volumes in Everyman’s 
Library, post free from the publishers. 


BLAKE’S 
BOOK OF URIZEN 


Full-colour Facsimile 


This full-colour facsimile, which is uniform with the 
facsimile of The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, 
is taken from one of the only two complete copies of 
The Urizen known to exist, printed and illuminated 
by Blake himself. With an Essay by DOROTHY 


PLOWMAN. Cr. 4to. 2is. net. Prospectus post free. 
——_ <>--—--— 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


By THOMAS CARLYLE 
A new addition to Dent’s series of illustrated Classics, The 
complete text of Carlyle’s incomparable history, with an Intro- 
duction by Hilaire Belloc, sixteen photogravure plates of 
contemporary portraits, etc., and twelve drawings by G. E, 
Chambers. Two volumes, 15s. net complete. {{ Prospectus 
post free. 


— Ge 


AUSTRALIAN DISCOVERY 
Volume I: BY SEA 
Edited by Prof. ERNEST SCOTT, of Melbourne University. 
A_ book telling of the discovery of Australasia in the words 
of the old explorers’ narratives and logs; enthralling first- 
hand accounts of wrecks and mutinies, meetings . with 
aborigines, privations and difficulties overcome.  IJllustrated 
with ‘sixteen old maps and portraits. 10s. 6d, net. Vol. Il-— 


By Land--ready shortly. {| Prospectus post free. 


--—>——_— 

GREEK MEDICINE 

By ARTHUR J. BROCK, M.D. 
A collection of extracts from Greek writers giving a com- 
posite history and study of Hellenic medical practice. A 
new volume in the Library of Greek Thought, edited by 
Dr, Ernest Barker. 5s, net. {§ Prospectus post free. 

—__-—-—- 
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THE HARLEY STREET 
CALENDAR 


By H. H. BASHFORD, 
author of “The Corner of Harley Street.” 
7s. Od. net. 


Punch: “A book whose large outlook and 
delicate style are a continual joy. You need 
not be in love with medical research, as such, 
to enjoy these eleven studies of English- -speaking 
medical men.” 


VINIANA 





A merciless and penetrating analysis of the 
Prussian King in all the many parts that he 
aspired to play—absolute monarch, general, 
patron of the arts, etc. 


A BOOK ABOUT 
MYSELF 


By THEODORE DREISER, 
author of 


“An American Tragedy,” etc. 10s. net. 


The first (and so far the only) section of 
Dreiser’s autobiography. It describes his early 
days of hack reporting, ending in New York, 
when the young Dreiser cuts adrift from the 
newspaper work which he despises and _ risks 
everything to become a writer of books. 


THE FIDDLER 


a novel by 
SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN, 
author of 
“The South Africans,” ete. 6s. net. 


ARNOLD Patmer in the Sphere: “ The Fiddler 
is a work of high order. Mrs. Millin is not 
merely the best writer in South Africa, she is one 
of the best novelists writing in English to-day. 

The Fiddler is a lovely book, as surely 
everyone must see.” 








10-12 Orange St. W.C.2 








 COnsTARY 





By CHARLES W. BERRY 10s. net, 
Illustrated. 

Manchester Guardian; “All who read this 
book will enjoy the bouquet of its charm, its wit 
and its wisdom. A_ very pretty Dionysian 
anthology might be made from the literary 
quotations alone and some of the 
stories deserve to become classics.” 

By EDMUND PEARSON 15s. net, 
| Illustrated. 
Mr. Pearson’s Murder at Smutty Nose revealed 
his wide knowledge of the obscure dramas of 
last century and earlier. Queer Books shows 
him equally familiar with the languors and 
refinements of the same periods. 
. : 
FREDERICK 
r 
THE GREAT 
By WERNER HEGEMANN 18s, net. 
Tilustrated. 
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to pass into a kind of mesmeric trance from which she could 
only be resuscitated by being dipped into the river. Urgently 
Te Aitu wrote to her lover, asking him to return. He hurried 
hack and found her so weak that she could not move without 
assistance. - Then, foolishly, as he afterwards felt, he went to 
jok for the sorcerer who was killing his wife, instead of 
saying by her and guarding her. She died. For weeks 
and months Mr. Browne searched for Tohiora to be revenged, 
but could not find him. At last he learned that he had been 
drowned, but nothing could give back to him those grave, 
proud eyes that had bridged the gulf of race. 

So the book ends with the author’s departure from 
Maoriland, never to return, although Ngatae and vhis subjects 
have often written to him asking that he should come back, 
for he understood their ways and loved them. He was an 
Englishman: there are a hundred little touches in these pages 


| which show why, if one people must ever rule another, the 


English can bear that awful- responsibility like no other 
race on earth. It is a sad story, simply told, and with so 
little artifice that at first the reader cannot assimilate the 
atmosphere (e.g., “* Now Amohaere was a very beauteous 
maiden; so much so that almost every man when he first 
beheld her would exclaim, ‘ Kia ataahua mai te wahine nei!’ 
which means, What a lovely woman this is”), but which 
improves in clarity as we become more familiar with the 
names and habits and relationships of this charming people 
and grow to love them almost as much as Mr. Browne. 


Marriage Law Reforms 


Halcyon, or The Future of Monogamy. By Vera Brittain. 
(Kegan Paul. To-day and To-morrow Series. 2s. 6d.) 
From time to time one supposes that the famous ‘* To-day 
and To-morrow’ Series is petering out. A few inferior 
pamphlets give one the impression that the ingenious pub- 
lishers have at last exhausted the supply of contemporary 
prophets. But then along comes a new essay fully sustaining 
the high standard of the series. Halcyon, or The Future of 
Monogamy, by Miss Vera Brittain, is decidedly one of these. 
Miss Brittain has adopted the device of pretending that 
her pages form an extract from a future ** History of English 
Moral Institutions in the Nineteenth, Twentieth, and Twenty- 
first Centuries,” by Minerva Huxterwin, who is supposed 
to have written in the middle of the twenty-first century. 
This form gives her an entertaining and convenient pretext 
for some excellent tilts against the present state of our 
morality and enables her to give us a long list of suggested 
reforms. These, since they appear as an historical account of 


_ long-past measures, seem much less didactic and gain in force 


and point. It may be that some readers may be shocked by 
certain of Miss Brittain’s pages, but we can hardly suppose 
that it will be anything but a slight and pleasurable emotion. 
This does not mean to say, however, that they will concur 
with many, if any, of her conclusions. 

Miss Brittain’s real thesis is, as a matter of fact, thoroughly 
reassuring to conservatively-minded people. She evidently 


: takes the view that monogamy is, as a matter of fact, the 


> 5 REESE ge 


most natural and the best arrangement for human beings, 
and that in a well-organized society, which has removed the 
restraints and prohibitions that to-day, in her view, only 
achieve the appearance and not the reality of monogamy, 
monogamy will emerge as the standard to which the race will 


instinctively approximate. In her history of the future she 


| dates the beginning of an era of sexual reform at 1943. In 


_ that year there was appointed a Royal Commission “ on the 
© Present State of Matrimony.” This resulted in two measures, 
| the Sexual Instruction (Schools and Welfare Centres) Act of 
_ 1948, which removed the prohibition upon instruction in birth 


control at State Welfare Centres, and made instruction in sex 


_ hygiene a necessary part of the curriculum in both elementary 
- and secondary schools. The second measure, dated 1949, was 


_ the Married Women’s Independence Act, which removed all 


j restrictions on the employment of married women. The next 
_ Mportant Act was the Matrimonial Causes Act of 1959. Of 
this Miss Brittain’s future historian writes :— 


“We have only to recall the censorious pettiness a mere thirty 
years carlier of the South Kensington ‘ Divorce Election ’—of which 
the central figure becamo the subject of further episcopal animad- 
versions on the occasion of his second marriage a few weeks after- 
Wwards—in order to realize how startling such a measure must have 


appeared to our ancestors. Not only did the Act give drunkenness, 
insanity, permanent invalidism, desertion, and penal servitude as 
legitimate causes for the dissolution of marriage, but it brought 
about the greatest change of all by legalizing divorce by consent. 
The necessary procedure for such mutual terminations of matrimonial 
contracts involved only the production of evidence of incompati- 
bility before a Magistrate of the Domestic Advisory Courts, followed 
by a written statement to the effect that they wished to separate, 
signed by both parties to the marriage.” 


This Act was followed in 1969 by a Trial Marriages Act, which 
legalized companionate and other forms of experimental 
matrimony, followed in 1974 by : 

“the State Guardianship of Children Act, by which the increasing 
tendency of the State during the preceding fifty years to adopt the 
doctrine of parens patriae was embodied in English law, and the 
State became a third, or super-Guardian, in addition to the parents, 
of any child born either in or out of wedlock.” 

These measures, according to our future historian, had the 
happiest results upon the domestic lives of the nation :— 

‘* In contrast,” we are told, ‘ with the increasing number of happy 
monogamous marriages, the confused and constantly uprooted 
lives of those who took undue advantage of the divorce laws ap- 
peared sad and unenviable. As, moreover, the general standard of 
intelligence rose rapidly after the sterilization of the unfit became 
law in 1981, men and women who devoted so large a proportion of 
their time to unprofitable sex-experiences soon found that their 
careers lagged behind those of their better-disciplined comrades.” 
Nor has our future historian any doubt but that it was the 
legal changes which effected this really astounding trans- 
formation :— 

“The contrast between our present happily-ordered sexual rela- 
tionships and the dark confusion which prevailed little more than 
a hundred years ago, must without doubt be mainly attributed 
to the abolition by the later twentieth century reformers of those 
legal restrictions and penalties which, though aimed at the preserva- 
tion of monogamous marriage, defeated the very ends that they 
set out to serve. The rigidity of Victorian and post-Victorian 
law and custom, which thrust all but one type of sex union outside 
themselves, so narrowed what was permitted as to create perpetually 
renewed groups of moral pariahz, who had hitherto done no injury 
to society, but who from the moment of becoming outcasts hampered 
by their actual position every effort made to introduce reason and 
toleration into contemporary standards of sexual behaviour.” 

Altogether, though some of us may be inclined to share Miss 
Brittain’s optimism, we ought certainly to be grateful to her 
for an hour's most amusing reading. 


A Bucket from Pieria 


Poems of Eva Gore-Booth. (Longmans. 8s. 6d.) 
The Swift Mind. By D. F. Radford. (Elkin Mathews and Marrot, 
3s. 6d.) 
The Rambling Sailor. By Charlotte Mew. (The Poetry Book- 
shop. 3s. 6d.) 
Angels and Earthly Creatures. By Elinor Wylie. (Knopf. 
7s. 6d.) 
The Singin’ Lass. By Marion Angus. (Porpoise Press, Edin- 
burgh. 3s. 6d.) 
Poems. By A. W. Mair. (Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh. 5s.) 
Drought. By Jan Van Avond. (Benn. 6s.) 
Tue late Eva Gore-Booth, a woman of grand character, 
gentleness, and good works, put perhaps so much virtue into 
her life that her poetry had to suffer. Poetry is a greedy and 
a jealous mistress, and will be revenged if we do not give all 
we have, even to the exhaustion of our personal lives. That 
may be why, after running through the 650 pages of her col- 
lected poems, we feel a sense of diffusion and thinness, of 
good intention leading to an accomplishment only of good 
verse. In one poem, however, “ The Little Waves of Breffny,” 
she has made a likely bid for immortality in the anthologies, 
In the small volume by D. F. Radford, a newcomer, there 
is a different quality ; none of that public spirit and missionary 
zest. Here is a real poet, intensely personal in feeling and 
expression. She has a delicacy of thought that is converted 
into quick images, as the wind prints itself on the surface of a 
lake, or as a gull kisses the sea. One needs to be alert in 
reading this poet, for her qualities are as elusive as those of 
Ruth Pitter. It is no exaggeration to compare her with that 
excellent artist, for her work is strong and cleanly made. 
Collectors are urged to watch this writer. Already she is more 
than promising, as this poem will show :— 
“* Only in thought can you possess her, 
Only in thought 
Know all love’s sweet trouble, its soaring rapture ; 
When like the moon bright in a dark pool sleeping 
You hold her caught 
Close in your keeping. 
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Only thus can you in mute longing 
‘Gather your bride 
Proudly to rest, cradled between your arms : 
So do you feign nightly to have, to hold her 
Warm by your side, 
Warm to enfold her. 


What though you embrace but illusion 

That dawn will sweep 

Out of your clasp roughly as wind spills dew ? 
Not by such fears, dreaming, will you be shaken ; 
Calm you will sleep, 

Sweetly awaken.” 

It is sacrilege to mention Charlotte Mew’s posthumous 
volume in a passing reference. Here was a rare spirit, an 
artist so fastidious that the small amount of work which 
distilled from the cruel alembic of her self-criticism, is now 
worthy to rank with the poems from the Greek Anthology. 
Her poems were loved by Thomas Hardy, who, with Masefield 
and De la Mare, induced the Government to give her a small 
pension. That could not alleviate her suffering, however, 
and she gave up the struggle against sickness and the wearying 
avarice of her genius, ending her own life in 1928. Time surely 
will be kinder to her work than it was to her, and will allow 
posterity to say of her poems what she said of this dead man’s 
dreams : 

* His dust looks up to the changing sky 
Through daisies’ eyes ; 
And when a swallow flies 
Only so high 
He hears her going by 
As daisies do. He does not die 
In this brown earth where he was glad enough to lic. 
But looking up from that other bed, 
‘There is something more my own,’ he said, 
‘Than hands or feet or this restless head 
That must be buried when I am dead. 
The Trumpet may wake every other sleeper. 
Do dreams lie deeper .. .? 
And what sunrise 
When these are shut shall open their little eyes ? 
They are my children, they have very lovely faces— 
And how does one bury the breathless dreams ? 
They are not of the earth and not of the sea, 
They have no friends here but the flakes of the falling snow ; 
You and I will go down two paces— 
Where do they go ?’” 

Elinor Wylie, the American novelist who achieved some 

amount of fame, also died suddenly in 1928. She must have 
been a sensitive woman, such a one as the world bruises, and 
who is not to be reconciled by the gaudy prizes of success. 
Here is a collection of love-sonnets and metaphysical poems, 
in which the theme “ Mortality has wearied us who wear it ” 
is developed by a subtle mind, in verse whose texture must 
be compared to clear water, so smoothly and transparently does 
it convey its meaning. 
- Marion Angus works on a small canvas, and acknowledges 
its restrictions. ‘These songs have a heatherbell freshness, 
and are well shaped and resonant. A writer in Scottish 
dialect is always open to the inevitable comparison with Burns ; 
but the charming sentiments of this writer have little in com- 
mon with the ruthless intellectuality of Burns ; their kinship 
is rather with James Hogg. 

A. W. Mair was also a Scot ; but he wrote in plain English-— 
verse of scholarly quality that seldom rose to real poetic height. 
Here is one of those rare occasions :-— 

** When I am old and when my fect outworn 

Turn towards the darkness and the downward way, 

‘How then shall seem the rosy blush of morn 

To eyes grown grey ? 

How then shall seem, when I behold it near, 

The Unguessed goal to which I darkly gropo ? 

Or how the light whereby I dimly steer, 

The star of hope ? 

Let me but trust that when at last the Night 

Falls on my day of life, His hand shall guide 

My faltering feet, so that it shall be light 

At Eventide.” 
This is not all of him, however. He had a second personality 
that possessed a genius for Greek composition, and through 
which the soul of the man was freely manifested. Sir William 
Ramsay said of him that “ he lisped in Greek verse for the 
verses came. And it was not like ordinary cleverly con- 
structed and elaborate verse, into which the writer has com- 
pressed as much of ancient thought as he knew how to. His 
was poetry, vital breathing of the Muse. A. W. M. was the 
best Greek poet since the last Greek poet of the Anthology 
died.” 


———S 
— 


Jan Van Avond is one of the group of South African 
who, with Roy Campbell as their giant leader, are cast; ti 
the civilization which has thrown up the diemnenii ra 
millionaires, and led to the sordid racial conflicts which 
at the moment engaging the politicians over there, ba 
tells the story of the climate and the people; the heat 
dust, the choking glare, that destroy the growth of soi] aul 
mind. It is done with great skill in tense, unrhymed ye . 
whose quick drumming rhythm is just the right Vehicle tg 
convey :— 

*“Monotonous and austere . 


The stark monotonies of Drought, 
The harsh monotonies of Hate !” 


RICHARD Cuurcu, 


The Heart of the Country 


Old “a, and Her Diarists. By Arthur Rees. (John Lang 

S. P 
Tue eighteenth century was, in the opinion of Mr, Arthur 
Rees, ‘* an age of the flesh.” He calls to witness a Dumber 
of ordinary men living in the heart of the country who jotted 
down their doings to please themselves and aid their memorie, 
A gross plainness of speech which did not pass away till the 
time of Victoria testified to its want of ideality. He suns jt 
up in the words of Mr. J. B. Priestley as ‘‘ the most mournfully 
rationalistic of all the ages.” 

Between the seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries he | 
sees a wide gulf. ‘* The corrupting influence of the Restor. 
tion’ to a great extent destroyed the nobler side of English 
country life. In Old Sussex and her Diarists we find this 
theory most entertainingly illustrated. The village magnates 
of the later period, to whose speech he bids us listen, were) 
certainly most repellent in their mirth though now and 
then touching in their misery. Rural orgies in which the 
parson seems frequently to have taken part have bee 
covered by a sentimental cloak of tradition. In real truth they 
were disgusting exhibitions—‘* men and women get rapidly 
drunk, then began jumping about, drinking all the time as fast 
as it could be poured down.” The men carried the women 
home on their backs, such of the men that is as were stil 
capable of this effort to hide the condition of fair companion) 
less able than themselves to carry their liquor. 

Against such revellers Mr. Rees sets a picture of their grave ; 
forefathers, for instance, of the Rev. Giles Moore, rector of) 
Horstead Keynes from 1655 to 1679. We read _ betwee 
the lines of his diary his severity of moral purpose, his charity, 
and generosity in practice, his solicitude for his little “ girl’) 
with her pretty clothes and her very expensive upbringing) 
his devout care of his parish and his kind and numerw) 
endeavours to lead his flock, not without a due regard for thei!” 
pleasure, in the way they should go. Mr. Rees’s readen : 





will, we are sure, return him many thanks for an houtr’s insight” 
into the heart of the country before it was what we are rathe)_ 


thoughtlessly apt to call ‘* spoiled.” 
Ficti 
iction 

Fantasy, Reality, History | 
Harriet Hume. By Rebecca West. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6a. 
Whatever Gods May Be. By André Maurois. (Cassell. 7s. 64) 
Joy Is My Name. By Sarah Salt. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
Randall’s Round. By Eleanor Scott. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 
= aa Of The Dog. By Donn Byrne. (Sampson Lowe 
Miss ReseccaA West has been caught by “ the fascinatiol 
of what’s difficult,’ and but for her wit and the wamly 
flashes of beauty in her intricate, slow-moving style, ont) 
might easily run aground half-way through her book ani 
give up the struggle with its psychological shallows. 
Arnold Condorex, the ever-rising politician who sacrifice 
everything to the success of his career, says to Harriet, hi 
unfortunate mistress, ‘“‘ Pray say it as expeditiously % 
possible.” But Harriet, sensitive, pitiful, proud, and feminin¢ 
has the last word. ‘I cannot tell you as expeditiously 4 
we would either of us wish because I am describing something 
that happened in the ruins of a man’s niind, and was mud 
influenced by his setting.” And Arnold had to listen to he 
then and for ever, at once adoring and resentful ; for althougl 
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wa “A classic that will never be superseded.” 
THE MIND OF THE SAVAGE, by —Sir WitttAM Rosertson-NIcoit. 
Raout Auer. ‘The author has devoted a 
lifetime to the study of the psychology and S CAMP G S 
sociology of primitive races. Here he con- BRITI H Al N 
trasts the uncivilised with the civilised mind 
and answers the vital question of their IN EUROPE (19 14-19 18) 
fundamental identity. 1s. net. | By 
THE DECISIVE WARS OF HISTORY, SIR ARTHUR CON AN DOYLE 


by B. H. Lippert Harr. An important 
contribution to the study of war, with 
special reference to the strategy of indirect 
approach. 125. 6d. net. 


THE ASSYRIANS & THEIR NEIGH- 

BOURS, by the Rev. Dr. W. A. Wicram. 
The story of the survival, in an isolated 

corner of the world, of a race as ancient as 
history itself. I/ustrated, 
AT HOME AMONG THE ATOMS, by 
Pror. JAMES Kenpatt. A simple and very 
entertaining discourse on the foundations of 
modern chemistry—with all its wonderful 
applications to industry and everyday life— 
by the Professor of Chemistry at Edinburgh 
University. Illustrated, 75. 6d. net. 


I 5S. net. 


LONDON : 


im 


G. BELL AND SONS, LTD. 

















Hugh Walpole’s S 
New Novel 


HANS 
FROST 


. 6d. 


Thomas aes Famous Novel 


RETURN OF THE NATIVE 


With Woodcuts by CLARE LEIGHTON. 
Edition limited to 500 copies, 42s. net. 


Works by the Author of 
ELIZABETH AND HER 
GERMAN GARDEN 


New Pocket Edition in 14 vols. 
Cloth 3s. 6d. net; Leather 5s. net. 


“Elizabeth and her German Garden,” 
“Elizabeth in Rigen,” ‘The Enchanted 
April,” and “The Benefactress.” 

P 


Ready next Tuesday. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. 
LONDON, W.C. 2 


net 
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In One Volume (1,024 pages). 
44 Maps and Diagrams. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. 10s. 6d. net. 


q. new and Enlarged Edition (in One Volume 

of 1,024 pages) of a history “ which will find a 
permanent place as a reliable work of reference 
for Students ” (The Observer). For the present 
Edition the work has been thoroughly revised by 
the Author, who has included the campaigns in 
Italy and Salonica. 


“A War ”__Naval & Military Record. 
“A Standard Work.”—The Field. 


“A durable and moving masterpiece. Its issue 
at 10s, 6d. net is a public service.”—The Referee. 


Classic. 


“An ideal present to any man who went to the 
ideal p y 
War.”—Truth. 





GEOFFREY BLES, 
22 SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 1. 
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A REVIEW OF ECONOMIC 
THEORY 


By EDWIN CANNAN, Emeritus Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of London 

Demy 8vo. 460 pp. Cloth, 16s. 

The Economic Journal:—* Of some books it may be said 
that they look back and resume an epoch of development. Of 
others that they look forward and anticipate developments 
which are to come. Of very few can it be said that they look 
both backwards and forwards and bring to the present that 
sense of lively continuity which derives from awareness of 
past endeavour and future possibility. But it can truly be said 
of this one. You may agree with this book. You may disagree 
with it. But you cannot deny either its importance as a 
landmark or the weight of authority with which it is written.’ 


FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


By J. CORLETT, Ph.D. Demy 8vo. 240 pp. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 

The object of this book is to trace the various methods 
which have been employed in financing the system of Elemen- 
tary Education in England. The great changes introduced in 
1918, and the consequent controversy between the advocates 
of Block Grants and Percentage Grants are carefully stated 
and examined. 

The book is issued at a time when the question of the 
financing of the service of education is very much to the front, 


Ready October. 


EMIGRATION FROM THE 
BRITISH ISLES 


with Special Reference to the Development of the 
Overseas Dominions. 

W. A. CARROTHERS, Ph.D., Professor of Economics in the 

University of Saskatchewan. 

Demy 8vo. 350 pp. Cloth, 15s. 
This book tells the story of Emigration from the British 

Isles in modern times. The social and economic causes of the 

emigration movement are traced, and its effect on the develop- 

ment of the self-governing Dominions indicated. Special 

attention is given to the causes of the relatively large emigra 

tion from Ireland and Scotland. 


P. S. KING & SON, LTD., 
14 GREAT SMITH STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
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A Private Income—WNot a Salary 


AOO 





A YEAR 
FOR LIFE 


for YOU/ 


6 
Think of it! Not a Salary involving daily work at the office, 
but a private income to be paid to you every year as long as 
you live. 
And while you are qualifying for it—to begin, say, at age 55— 
there’s full protection for your family; £2,800 plus accumulated 
profits, will be paid to them in the event of your death. Should 
death be the result of an accident £5,600, plus the profits, will be 
paid. 
Should illness or accident permanently prevent you carning any 
kind of living, £28 a month will be paid to you until you are 55, 
when the £400 a year becomes due. (This applies to residents of 
the British Isles, Canada, and United States.) 
Every year you will save a very substantial amount of Income 
(Tax—a big consideration in itself. 
This can all be accomplished by means of a plan devised by the 
Sun Life of Canada—the great Annuity Company with Govern- 
ment-supervised assets exceeding £100,000,000. 
In addition to the foregoing Plan this great Company is respon- 
sible for protecting thousands of men and’ women under its 
Group Assurance and Pension Policies, and it also specialises in 
provision for Children’s Education. 
It is a wonderful plan, adaptable to any age and for any amount. 
It brings independence within the reach of tens of thousands 
of men who, otherwise, would be compelled to go on working 
till the end of their days. 


= IN AND POST THIS FORM TO-DAY 


To J. F. JUNKIN (Manager), 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, 


13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur St., 
Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 1. 


‘Assuming I can save and deposit £...........000000sPCT...cccccsovccccees please 
send me-—without obligation on my ae | gece ee ee of your 
endowment plan showing what income or cash sum will be available 
for me. 








Name 
(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 
Address 


Renee neat ee eee eens eee ee eee ee OOE EOE ESSE EEE EESEEEO OEE EEE EEE HHE OHO SEH EEE SESE DEO E OOS 





Cecupation 


(Exact date of Birth) 





ee eae 




















AND FREE OF TAX 


SAVE 38, 5% "tet! 


NTEREST IS PAID half-yearly—January 1st and July ist—by this 

Society to Investors who take up its Shares. Accounts may be opened 
with any sum from 1/- to within £5,000 

ALWAYS AVAILABLE 
WITHDRAWAL of part or whole of an Investment at short notice. No 
depreciation in value, and no Brokers’ fees or other expense incurred. 
FULLY SECURED 
THE ASSETS OF THE SOCIETY are over £5,900,000 and the Reserves 
exceed £294,000. 
THUS ALL INVESTMENTS ARE ABSOLUTELY SECURE. 


WESTBOURNE PARK 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


136 WESTBOURNE TERRACE, PADDINGTON, LONDON, wW. 2 
Trustees: Rev. S. W. HUGHES, D.D., and Ernest W. BEARD, Esq. 
INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS sent free of charge. 
Remittances can be made through any branch of the Midland, Barclays 
r Lioyds Bank 

Cc. JOHNSTON Y BURT, ‘F.C. 18., F. LLAAA., Manager, 
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Advertiser’s Announcement.] 


MENTAL MISERS., 
By EDWARD ANTON. 


HE man who hoards money is not the only miser; 


there are 
others. 


The miser of money is, in these days, comparatively rare, Not 
so the mental miser—by which I mean that type of man who, filled 
with knowledge and experience, neglects (or declines) to share it 
with his fellows. 


I call to mind a typical “mental miser” whom I knew—a man 
of ripe years who was, by dint of reading and observation, a perfect 
mine of interesting information upon every subject under the sun: 
a veritable walking encyclopedia. 


Yet, to my certain knowledge, that man never wrote a line for 
publication, notwithstanding that he could have quite easily, effort. 
lessly, earned a very handsome income had he cared to cast the 
stores of his brain into articles and stories. 


He was an exceptional case, of course; but, in a lesser degree, 
there are very many people of the same stamp. They are daily 
storing up knowledge and experience—often of a most unusual 
kind—but they never think of converting the contents of their mental 
storehouse into articles and stories which would be gladly accepted, 
published, and paid for. 


But it is not only. in tegard to knowledge or experience that we 
find the “mental miser.’” There are those who possess uncommon 
gifts of observation, of humour, of shrewd judgment and comment, 
who are equally guilty of hoarding that which they might convert 
into the material of a pleasing, spare-time hobby and a source of 
additional income. 


The friend who tells you that “you really ought to write stories 
or a book” is not always an empty flatterer; he may quite con- 
ceiv ably be right. In your conversations with him, in some of those 
narratives which he has heard from you, he may have been struck 
with their potentialities as matter for publication. 


I think I am almost the last man to encourage the obviously unfit 
to bombard editors with their MSS., but I do know that there arte 
many—too modest or too indolent to, realise their own gifts—who 
could, with suitable training, contribute very usefully to the 
columns of our daily and weekly journals. And I like to dig out 
these shy ones from their retreat, because I know that editors will 
welcome them. 


I am aware that the need for some sort of training holds back 
many of those who would be tempted, otherwise, to exploit their 
chances in the literary field. They are rendered wary—and rightly 
so—by the a promises made by self-styled teachers of 
journalism. I applaud their wariness, but I remind them that the 
London School of Journalism affords them protection against the 
“ fee-snatching” quack. 
year by year, and since it was established, under the patronage of | 
the late Lord Northcliffe, ten years ago, it has achieved such work | 


that many great journals frequently enrol junior members of their b 
staffs for a course of correspondence instruction under Sir Max | 
One group of newspapers has, in the course of three | 


Pemberton. 
years, enrolled no fewer than forty-five of its staff! 


Such facts speak for themselves, and render it wholly unnecessary 
to dwell upon the standing and prestige of the London School of 
Journalism—the real “ University” of the writing profession. 


Hence, if among those who read this column there be any who- 
hastily reviewing the uncatalogued contents of their mental em 
porium-—feel that they, too, have been guilty of allowing good pres 


material to go to waste, I advise them to take a step which wil 
cost them nothing and will commit them to nothing but which may, 


on the other hand, result in the opening up of a new and interesting 


chapter in life for them—in other words, to give themselves the not! 


unpleasing trouble of attempting a short essay or article—or, it may 


The reputation of the School increases | 








wi 
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fe 





be, a short story embodying some experience, amusing or otherwise | 


and let Sir Max Pemberton say what he thinks of it. 





LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISH| 


Founded under the direct patronage of the late 
LORD NORTHCLIFFE. 


Personally conducted by Sin MAX PEMBERTON. 


The present patrons include the leading newspaper proprietors df “ak 
" Teine: 


the Empire. 





Prospectus, and all particulars regarding the Courses and Prizt, 
may be obtained on request addressed to: 


Prospectus Dept.: LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
110 Great RusseLt STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 1. 
Telephone: MUSEUM 4574 
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he becomes & Prime Minister, he is the creature of a psycho- 

‘oal fantasy, and Harriet is all that he rejects and hungers 
for: in short, his Opposite. She is the angel at his bed- 
ost, from whom he can conceal no thought and whom he 
cannot even murder when she reads him too well. It will 
all be as vague as the architecture of Harriet’s music to 
the impatient reader; and even the patient may wonder, 
as he tries to fit the symbols of this fantasy, parable, or 
document together, whether it matters. The question would 
not arise if the author were not herself so anxious to explain 
her fantasy. ‘There is a glitter of malicious humour, as when 
Aynold visits the General sitting as cold as a frog in a very 
hot room, when Lady Ginevra dances with her partner at 
the Embassy “ limp in the limp arms of one of her kind, like 
two anchovies side by side in a bottle,” and there are pretty 
things such as the story of the Ladies Frances, Georgina and 
Arabella Dudley and their garland of flowers; there are 
felicities of metaphor, as when the “ creeper hangs like the 
arms of a harem dangled for the kisses of a queue of lovers,” 
that make one feel Miss Rebecca West would be a very great 
writer if she had not so many ingenious ‘“ brain waves.” 
For that is what Harriet Hume is: a brain wave—brilliant, 
caustic, tender, feminine. Rex Whistler’s dust cover is 
magnificent. 

Whatever Gods May Be is a strange title for M. André 
Maurois’ book, which appeared in French more suitably as 
Climats—a study in the climates of the minds of three people. 
Only a French writer could take such an exacting prig as 
Philippe Marcenat seriously. How often has one met that 
grave, sensitive Frenchman of impervious egotism who will 
discuss the tragedy of his love-affairs with an almost intolerable 
gelf-satisfaction and detachment, as Philippe describes his 
marriage with Odile in the first half of this story. The 
climate of his mind is like a grey tepid day in which one is 
too listless and irritable to do anything. In the second part 
Philippe’s conventional and delightful second wife, Isabelle— 
he has divorced Odile—gives us the other side of the picture 
in which Philippe is behaving to her exactly as Odile behaved 
to him. The whole is a masterful and diligent piece of 
patterning; and the observation of character among “ good 
provincial families*’ is astoundingly alive. Philippe is 
trapped in the cage of his own temperament, but the tragedy 
is less his than Isabelle’s. One cries for air after reading 
this hermetic study, as on leaden days one looks in vain for 
blue sky. It is hard to support two “first persons” in a 
novel, a psychological novel above all. 

Joy Is My Name is a disappointment. Of Sense and Sensua- 
lity one happy reviewer wrote that it carried you “ along like 
a racing motor car.” This second book has the listlessness of 
the attenuated Sunday train service. Joy is touring with a 
repertory company and innocently dreams of fame on the 
stage and riches. She is brave, pretty, and weak. She falls in 
love with a despicable young actor in increasing terror of 
losing his job, is turned out of the company because she cannot 
act, fails to obtain another job in London and, because of cruel 
poverty, goes off with a strange man and is soon on the dismal 
brink of the ‘‘ oldest profession.” Its simple realism and 
faithful empty dialogue are the story’s chief. merits, but the 
characters who surround Joy, her mother, the actors and 
actresses, her seducer and the people whom she meets later 
in a private asylum, are too slight to throw the inevitability 
Her end is 
merely pathetic. 

The macabre stories of Randall’s Round, thrilling as they 
sometimes are, do not ‘ come off” for a similar reason. They 


| There is the young man whose nerves have gone to ruin 
_ because of his occult investigations, and who is sacrificed in 


‘horrible fashion by the village idiot. An American buys a 


manor which is haunted by a giant and murderous slug, the 


' Teincarnation of an old priest. In ‘‘ Randall’s Round’’ ahorrible 
beast comes out of an ancient Cotswold barrow and takes a 
» Shostly part in a secret village ritual dance. In ‘‘The Room,” 
| one of the best of the stories though it ends abruptly, the 
haunting “ thing” identifies itself with the essential evil in 


the different experimentalists. But though one is left cold 
in the horrified sense, one is also left cold in regard to the 
interest, because not one of the characters has any reality. 


People who do not live cannot suffer. They are the conyen- ' 


tional lay figures of the ghost story, healthy young sceptics 
with slangy incredulity instead of blood in their veins. 

Donn Byrne’s last book is an historical novel about Castle- 
reagh and the Napoleonic Wars. This is the background, 
swiftly drawn somewhat in the pseudo-Strachey manner, ir 
which Pitt rolls up the map, Nelson sends his signal from 
Trafalgar, soldiers cry ‘ Vive UlEmpereur,” Wordsworth 
justifies himself in the Prelude, and Shelley comes into his 
estate. England is building up her Empire—though now 
* the death rattle is at its throat ’°—under the sinister guidance 
of its Irish statesmen, its Irish sailors, its Irish soldiers. For 
“human interest” there is the story of Garrett Dillon, a 
young Irish landlord whom Castlereagh employs and who 
is separated from his wife because she is the niece of a rebel. 

The English talk like money-lenders and the Irish like 
prophets of the literary renaissance, although sometimes the 
strain is too much for them :— 

‘“In the days when you would put your hand on the pommel 
and vault into the saddle, and your face was brown as autumn 
bracken, and your wrist as supple and strong as your steel-hearted 
salmon rods, I never cared for you as I do now, when you are white 
and ailing and frail.” 

‘“*T suppose I am an awful sight, but it will not endure,” 
he smiled. 

The Power of the Dog is swift and full of life and colour— 
the light but shallow salmon stream of super-journalism. 

V.S. Pritcuert, 


BEAUTY ON EARTH. By C. F. Ramuz. (Putnam. 
7s. 6d.)—*‘ Does one ever quite know what to do with Beauty 
when found among men?” This question, casually occurring 
half-way through the book, represents the theme of the latest 
novel by this famous French author. M. Ramuz exhibits 
striking individuality. His style, with its athletic spareness, 
achieves at once a remarkable realism and a lyrical beauty, but 
is difficult to analyse, let alone to describe. Its secret is the 
writer’s own, but it is certainly very effective forthe purpose to 
which it is here turned. Nobody knows what to do with the 
nineteen-year-old Julienne Milliquet—type of all “* beauty on 
earth ’”—when, having lost her father in Spanish America, she 
comes to live with her uncle and his virago of a wife, who keep 
avillage inn near Lake Geneva. Lovely, mysterious, elusive, 
Julienne is a very disturbing influence. As we watch her 
widespreading effect upon the village life, the narrative is full 
of varied action, of piquant situations, of vividly etched 
characters, and of exquisitely described rural scenes. But, 
all the time, the spirit of Julienne is made to evade us, as it 
evades the-peasants among whem she creates so much stir. 
Beauty, M. Ramuz seems to suggest, is like the wind. We see 
its effects, but we cannot lay hold of itself. Whether read as 
an allegory or as a straightforward tale, this is a novel of 
unusual power and charm. 

FORBIDDEN MARCHES. By E. V. De _ Fontmell- 
Scholartis Press. 7s. 6d.)—This very scholarly and somewhat 
baffling novel aims, apparently, at demonstrating the essential 
sensuousness of the Greek ideal and at contrasting it unfavour- 
ably with the Roman austerities. Dorian Vale is an English 
youth, highly sensitive and mystical. He lives in Italy with 
his uncle Richard, who worships at the Hellenic shrine and, 
undertaking Dorian’s education, fires the boy’s imagina- 
tion, to the exclusion of all modern or practical knowledge, 
with Greek mythology. His training has unforeseen conse- 
quences. ™n a dark wood where he indulges his day dreams, 
Dorian meets a beautiful girl, Sylvia, who, though actually 
of a Madonna-like purity, becomes, to his distorted vision, 
a pagan wood-nymph. He abandons himself, against her 
will, to pagan lust, and, soon after the birth of their child, 
tragedy overtakes both Sylvia and himself. The conclusion 
of the matter is that Richard resolves, against his own preju- 
dices, to bring up Dorian’s son in the safe tenets of Roman 
Catholicism! This may seem unpromising material for a 
novel. Yet the book, if unsatisfactory as a story, and 
sprinkled with passages of pure didacticism, is richly per- 
meated with the spirit of poetry. There is rare charm and 
distinction in some of its scenes ; and, whether or not we agree 
with his deductions, the author’s handling of classical lore, 
in which he is obviously saturated, is often deeply interesting. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions, 
submitted is awarded this week to Mr. C. P. Booker, Talpioth, 
Palestine, for the following :— 

What is the correct pronunciation of the following family-names 
and peerage titles ? 

1. Auchinleck. 2. 
Geoghegan. 6. Hawarden. 7. Jervoise. 
10. Menzies. 11. Pole-Carew. 12. Patten-Bethune. 


Answers will be found on page 392 


Death. 4. Fiennes. 65; 
8. Molyneux. 9. Meux, 
13. St. Leger, 


Dalziel. 3. 
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Result of the Holiday Competition 


Tuk description or impression of some exeiting or entertaining 
incident actually experienced by the writer during a holiday 
proved to be a much more pleasant: task to our competitors 
than the more theoretical planning of a future holiday. The 
description was required, -however, to be graphic. We 
received a large number of entries for this competition, most 
of which admirably fulfilled our first condition—the variety 
of the incidents described was indeed surprising—but few 
of these incidents were told as interestingly as they might 
have been. Among the contributions submitted, there 
were a quite inexplicable story of two apparently ghost motor 
cars on the mountains in North Wales; an extraordinary 
case of premonition ; a sketch of an -exciting experience in 
Moscow ; an account of what might have been a fatal holiday 
on Exmoor on Easter Eve, 1929, and records of many other 
‘equally strange experiences. 


The prize of five guineas has been awarded to Mr. Walter 
Ashley, of 5 Langton Avenue, N.20, for his description of what 
must have been a most astonishing adventure but which has 
all the appearance of truth. 

AN ADVENTURE IN PARIS. 

I had only one night in Paris on my way to Geneva, but it was 
a night I am not likely to forget. The bizarre and even hazardous 
incidents which came my way within those few short hours were 
enough to satisfy even the most jaded seeker after the unusual. 

The boat-train was late. By the time I had had my bath 
and changed, it was approaching the fashionably late hour at which 
Paris now dines. ‘To my disappointment, the restaurant at which 
I had decided to dine was apparently closed. Through the glass 
door, I saw signs of scaffolding. A discreet card by the bell, 
however, directed MM. les patrons to a side door round the corner. 
Within a few seconds, I had found it and pushed it open. 

One or two vestiaire-people in the small hall looked at me, I 
thought, a little curiously.. The next minute, I was following one 
of them up a narrow stair at the side. It seemed an unusual way 
to approach the central dining-hall of a restaurant; but, after 
all, they were obviously rebuilding. 

At the top of the narrow stairs there was a long passage, badly 
lit. At the end of this passage, at a sharp angle to the right, 
another passage even darker. Half-way down this second passage, 
my guide pulled back a curtain, and knocked on a door concealed 
behind it. 

The door was immediately thrown open. A flood of light, 
completely dazzling after the gloom of the passage, burst upon 
us. Before I had regained any kind of effective eyesight, I had 
shaken hands with a tall woman in some kind of wonderful black 
gown, refused a cocktail, and seated myself at a long table at the 
place which was obviously being kept for me. 

By this time I was ready for almost anything. I was doomed, 
however, to a momentary disappointment. I had not, as I was rather 
hoping, invaded the sanctum of some more than usually sinister 
secret society. Neither was I to assist at a banquet in honour of 
the Queen of the Paris underworld. I had merely walked 
inadvertently into a private dinner party. The only guest not 
well known to the hostess was an Englishman of about my age 
who had said he might be late. All the other men happened to 
be in tails and white waistcoats—hence the slightly surprised 
look of the attendants in the hall. 

My hostess, whose name apparently was Marie—I heard no 
other—was most charming, and insisted on another couvert. T 
could not now have withdrawn without unpardonable discourtesy. 
The dinner was excellent-—-a good deal better than any I should 
have got elsewhere. 


About eleven, most of the guests started to go. For somo 
reason, “‘ Marie” had set her heart on an hour or two in 
Montparnasse, and asked me if I would escort her. I was tired; 


but, after her kindness, I could not very well refuse. (Besides, 
she was really rather beautiful.) Half an hour later, the two of 
us were sitting in a small underground café-chantant sort of place 
half-way up the Boulevard St. Michel. 

Everything about this café was Eastern or pseudo-Eastern— 
hangings, divans, low tables, music, even the turban of the 
obviously Italian proprietor and the cummabund of his no less 
obviously French wife. In a corner, someone was smoking a 
hookah. The habitués, on the other hand, seemed ordinary enough, 
most of them were young students from the Sorbonne near by, 
out for an evening’s fun. Some of them were dancing. Others 
were sipping light beer or coffee, nothing stronger; ‘‘ Marie” 
began to look bored. ; 

Suddenly, the whole atmosphere changed. A girl sitting with 
a man at the next table to ours started dancing with one of the 
other men. The man she had left jumped up, overturned a table, 
seized a chair and made for his rival. The girl sprang away. The 
rival ducked just in time and seized another chair. The two men 
clashed, broke away, clashed again, stumbled, and rolled over, 
— on the ground. One of them at least, I could see, had a 
knife. 

Within a second, the place was empty. All the girls had gone 
scurrying up the stairs. The proprietor, hurling away his turban, 
threw himself on the men and-at length managed to separate them. 
Somehow or other, I4sund myself holding the knife. Handing 


it over to the pianist with some care, I went up the stairs to look 
jor my companion, 


= 


“ Ah, monsieur, cétait terrible, west-ce-pas? Henri serg tug" 
said a voice in my ear as I stepped into the street. It wag th, 
girl who had caused all the trouble. “ Yes, indeed,” T pep} 
“*but’I think it’s all right now.” -She looked. terribly white asi 
she might fall on the pavement at any minute. ‘ Look here, ” 
added, ‘*‘ you must sit down somewhere and pull yourself together.” 
Across the boulevard, at a terrace café, were the nearest chairy 
Somehow I got her into one of them. I ordered some brang 
and gave her.some. I must confess I was glad of a little myeel 

At that moment, who should cross the road and make straj 
for us but ‘‘ Marie,” with Henri himself in tow. She must ha 
seen us sitting together ; and, no doubt, thought the two of then 
could separate us more effectively than either of them 4| 
** Two more brandies,”’ I called to the waiter, ‘‘and move all thogy 
chairs before my friend can get at them. He has a weakness fy 
chairs.” 

“And you for involving yourself with unknown women,” ggij 
Marie, as she led me away. I called a taxi and, as politely but gy 
speedily as possible, “‘ de-involved ” myself from the first unknow, 
woman I had encountered that night, by dropping “ Marie” 
the door of her flat, within fifteen minutes of leaving the seconq 
unknown woman tearfully reunited to her Henri. 
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Seghers. (Elkin Mathews & Marrot. 6s.)——The Wis 
Child. By L. E. Gielgud. (Chapman and Hall. 7s. 64) 
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——Death of a Hero. By R. Aldington. (Chatto an 
Windus. -8s. - 6d.) 
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Before going abroad or away from home readers are advised & 
place an order for the Sprcrator. The journal will be forwardd | 


to any address at the following rates :— 


One Month oe ae as ee 28, 6d. 
Two Months oe ae ae eo 58. 
Three Months ee ee ee ee 78. 6d. 
The Publisher, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.0.li 
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Manon Lescaut and) 
Carmen. By Abbé Prevost and P. Mérimée, respectively, 


(Heinemann. 


The Revolt of the Fishermen. By Aj 
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ON LAND 


At Brooklands recently, under R.A.C. official observation, Miss 
Evelyn and Miss Violette Cordery drove their Invicta Car 
30,000 miles at over 60 m.p.h. using Wakefield Castrol XXL 
_without once being decarbonised |! 


43,690 MILES 
IN THE AIR 


A D.H. Moth with Sealed Gipsy Engine has now flown 43,690 
miles in 514 hours using Wakefield Castrol XXL without once 
being decarbonised, and is still flying! 


WITHOUT ONCE 


DECARBONISING 
WAKEFIELD 


CASTROL 


Proves its worth in Practice 
—not just in Theory only. 


C.C. WAKEFIELD & CO., LTD., All-British Firm, Cheapside, 
London, E.C. 2. 











JAMES RAMSAY 
MACDONALD 


An Authentic Lite by 
H-HESSELL TILTMAN 


unbiased account of the 
most remarkable career 
of our generation. Large 


Art Canvas. 
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| LIFE IS A 
| BURDEN 


in many a poor home, because the 
breadwinner is in need of a proper 
surgical appliance which would 
enable him, or her, to get back to 
work. 

If you are interested in any such 
person, and wish to help, send your 
contribution and you will receive 
“Letters” in proportion to the 
amount of your subscription. Re- 
mittances, addressed to the Vice- 
President, should be made payable 
to the 


Royal Surgical 
Aid Society 


Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
Patron ° = H.M. THE KING 


You can help by bringing the work of the 
Society to the notice of your friends. 
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THE BYZANTINE 
ACHIEVEMENT, 330-1453 A.D. 
By ROBERT BYRON. 15s. net. 


“ This is a very fine book, and its subject 
is unduly neglected. Mr. Byron is in 
love with it. He writes of it in all its 
aspects, administration, trade, religion, 
art, daily life. How any man of 24 
could write a book so mature in style 
and judgment, so weighty, so learned, 
and so wise, is entirely beyond my 
comprehension. Other achievements of 
the same calibre must surely be few.” 
D. C. SoMERVELL, in Daily News. 


THE PEACE OF NATIONS 
By HUGH DALTON, MP., M.A, 


D.Sc. (Econ.), Reader in Economics 
in the University of London. 5s. net. 


16 plates. 


This striking book, by the Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
in the new Labour Government, though 
written before the last general election, 
contains a very interesting exposition of 
the foreign policy and international 
ideals of the Labour Party. 


ROUTLEDGE 
Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London. 
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CHELTENHAM 
SPA 


The only Spa in Great Britain 
which has an 


"ALKALINE NATURAL WATER, 


FOUR VARIETIES OF SALINE WATERS WITH 
WELL-DEFINED PROPERTIES, PARTICULARLY 
EFFICACIOUS IN THE CURE OF GOUT, RHEU- 
MATISM, LIVER COMPLAINTS, DIGESTIVE 
AILMENTS AND VARIOUS SKIN DISEASES, 








Luxurious provision for Water Drinkers, and finely appointed | 


Medical Baths under direct control of Municipality and expert 


Medical Advisory Committee. Ultra-Violet Ray Treatment. 


CHELTENHAM SPA is a beautiful town. 200 feet above sea level, 
sheltered from East winds by the Cotswolds, 800 to 1,000 feet 
high, and official reports continually show it is enjoying more 
sunshine than the average evident at British Spas. 


THE SPA WHICH HAS NO CLOSE SEASON AND 
IS NEVER DULL. 


FIRST-CLASS MODERN HOTELS. 


GOLF (Two Courses), POLO, HUNTING (Seven 
Packs), MUNICIPAL CONCERTS, MILITARY 
BANDS EVERY WEEK DURING SUMMER 
SEASON, THES DAN meg ht A THEATRES, 
DANCING, CONSTANT ROU OF SOCIAL 
ENGAGEME NTS AND AMUSEMENTS, SPLENDID 

HOPS, DELIGHTFUL TOURING DISTRICT. 


Full particulars 
Municipal Offices, Cheltenham Spa. ‘Phone 2001. Hotel 
information and bookings, E. H. BISSET, Central wll Bureau. 





from P. ALLAN-BURNS, SPA MANAGER, . 


__ EJ.B.459, | 
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CHELTENHAM ‘SPA 


LAKE i OUSE, 
Pittville Park. 
VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE. 


Food Reform Principles strictly adhered to. 
Central Heating. 





A beautiful house with every comfort. 
Electric Light and Gas Fires in bedrooms. Food values 
carefully studied. Conservative cooking. Bread and 
Cakes home-made. Plentiful supply of fresh fruit and 
salads. 

Apply to Proprietress. 


*Phone:: 3581. GARAGE. 
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Royal York House Hotel, 


BAT H. 
EST. 1759. 
‘A famous Coaching House, the rendezvous of the critical 
since the days of “ Beau Nash.” 


Equipped in modern style, yet retaining its old-world 
comfort and charm. 


Situated in best part of City, within 3 minutes Baths, 
Pump Room, Theatres and Parks. 


First-Class Family and Residential Hotel. 


A.A. LARGE GARAGE. R.A.C. 
Telephone: Fury Teleg 
No. 2159. LIcENSsED. “ YORK HOU ‘SE, B 4TH” 
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MALVERN 


is becoming a Winter Resort for both young and old, 
with its New Theatre, Winter Gardens, Pump ‘Room, and 
Proposed Up-to-date Baths. 


THE FOLEY ARMS HOTEL 
(rear to all the above) 

specially caters for Residents at Reduced 
Winter Terms. 

The hotel is situated on the hillside (550ft.), with magni- 


ficent views over the Severn Valley. Lovely Gardens. 
All modern comforts. 


APPOINTED R.A.C. AND A.A. GARAGE, 
TELEPHONE: 197. 
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Travel 


National Health and British Spas 


Barish spas are playing an increasingly important part in 
improving the general health of this country. The spa 
hospitals are served by men who are specialists in the treatment 
of various diseases by water, and many thousands of patients 
are dealt with each year. Systematic research work is pro- 
yiding much more scientific knowiedge of the effects of waters 
and baths on ill-health. 

We have still, however, a long way to go before we make the 
fullest possible use in this country of our natural resources of 
mineral springs. The British Spas Federation, of which Mr. 
J. E. Boddington, the Spa Manager at Buxton, is Hon. Sec- 
retary, is carrying out much valuable work in strengthening 
and improving the conditions in this country, and in making 
more widely known the exceptional facilities provided. This 
Federation includes the spas of Bath, Buxton, Cheltenham, 
Leamington, Droitwich, Harrogate, Llandrindod Wells, 
Strathpeffer, Woodhall, Trefriw, and New Zealand, and there 
are many other medicinal waters in the United Kingdom. 
But compare these ten spas in Great Britain with the 217 spas 
within the republic of Czechoslovakia alone. It is estimated 
by the Ministry of Health that so great is the belief in Czecho- 
slovakia in the efficacy of spas and of hydrological treatment 
that at least 180,000 persons visit them annuaily. If a 
similar number of persons were assured as regular patients in 
our British spas, what a difference there would be in their 
prosperity ; whereas it is admitted that a good deal of the 
accommodation at our British spa hospitals lies vacant during 
much of the year. In many cases, too, beds are occupied by 
cases which are so advanced that they are incapable of any 
real improvement. 

The British Spa Federation has been exploring a number of 
schemes for increasing the number of insured persons who will 
come for cures while in the early stages of ill-health. It will 
be remembered that the report of the Royal Commission on 
National Health Insurance recommended the increase of the 
scope of medical benefit by the payment of the whole or part 
of the cost of treatment by water cures. When this recom- 
mendation is carried out to the full, we shall see the varied 
resources within our own islands being more fully utilized. 
In any case, in order that we may have in this country more 
knowledge of the treatment of chronic rheumatism, investi- 
gations are being carried out by Guy’s Hospital and by the 
Bio-Chemical Department of the University of Oxford. The 
British Red Cross Society is also taking an active interest in 
the establishment of an experimental clinic for the study of 
rheumatism. These and other developments will also assist 
in spreading a wider knowledge of the benefits of spa treat- 
ment, and a firmer basis for diagnosing and treating diseases 








at our spas from their earliest stages. 

It must be remembered that on the Continent many spas 
receive State financial assistance. In Czechoslovakia a 
special department of the Ministry of Public Health and of 
Physical Education is charged with the supervision of mineral 
springs and of health resorts, and there are at least two Chairs 
of Medical Hydrology, the one at the University of Prague 
and the other in the medical school of Bratislava. But our 
British spas without any subsidy from the taxpayer are 
attracting a rapidly increasing flow of visitors. 

At Buxton, a tonic spa suitable for gouty and rheumatic 
patients, there has been an increase in the last year of twenty 


_ percent. in the number of treatments. The City of Bath, the 


only place where there are natural hot springs, has not been 
more fashionable and popular since the days of Beau Nash 


_ than it is to-day. The continuously increasing demands at 





© the baths 





Harrogate for cures by treatments with the variety of natural 
waters—eighty-eight in all—has necessitated considerable 
extensions to the Royal Baths. A similar report comes from 
Cheltenham, where in order to meet the demand for treatment 
by the only natural alkaline water in Great Britain an expen- 
diture of over £40,000 has just been recommended by the Spa 
Medical Advisory Committee for the erection and equipment 


_ of an entirely new installation on a central site. Llandrindod 
- Wells is forging ahead rapidly in every way, and under the 
- control of a new Spa Manager it is believed that plans are 


being prepared for a completely new Cure House where prac- 


_ tically every kind of Continental Spa treatment can be given. 


At Droitwich, with its densely saline and radio-active water, 


s| the figures for the present year are a record. Malvern, under 
| the influence of a Development Association, of which Mr. 
"4 Stanley Baldwin is President, has been famous for its waters 
~ from St. Anne’s Well and Holy Well for centuries, and the 


local baths equipment is now being reorganized with a view 
to admission into the Federation of British Spas next year. 
It will be remembered that last J uly the new Winter Gardens 


gs 82d Pump Room were officially opened by the Duke of 


Gloucester, 
At Leamington, with its mild climate and sedative influence, 
have been remodelled. Strathpeffer, in the High- 


lands of Scotland, has the same summer temperature as a 
health resort at 4,000 feet in the Alps. Woodhall Spa amid 
the heather and gorse of Lincolnshire, possesses a bromo- 
iodine water with therapeutic properties. 

Anyone who studies a British spa, and compares its advan- 
tages with those provided abroad, must confess that we have 
many assets which only require to be known more widely to 
attract thousands of more visitors. Personally, I find the 
fusty, and at times unpleasant, smell inside certain spas on the 
Continent very unsavoury, and prefer every time the cleanli- 
ness and the fresh air to be found in an English, Scottish, or 
Welsh pump room. On the Continent there is a “ fug ” in the 
spas which is fortunately absent in this country, where condi- 
tions are “‘ tonic,” and suitable for many classes of healih 
seekers. 

The musical attractions provided by such an orchestra as 
that at Bath, where a new Director, Mr. Edward Dunn, has 
just been appointed, or at Buxton, where Mr. Horace Fellowes 
is Director, surpass those in many an over-boosted Continental 
spa. 

We have not a Casino or a Baccarat room in a single English 
spa, but surely it cannot be for such amenities that thousands 
of our fellow-countrymen, who publicly state that they are 
strong advocates of the ** Come to Britain’ movement, prefer 
to cross the Channel to some resort that has the reputation of 
being fashionable. They may declare that they love the 
scenery around Aix or above Carlsbad, but where can finer 
scenery be found than the Derbyshire dales around Buxton, 
or the Yorkshire moors north of Harrogate, or the beauty of 
Somersetshire near Bath? Those who follow fashion’s 
dictates may talk of the picturesqueness of Marienbad, Mont- 
Dore, or Pistany ; but what place can be of more interest to 
the lover of old-world surroundings than the Georgian City of 
Bath, or those towns like Leamington and Cheltenham, from 
which may so easily be reached Shakespeare’s country and the 
Cotswolds ? 

Our British spas deserve much more support, for their 
treatments need fear no comparison with those of other 
countries, although they are not financed by the taxpayer as 
is the case so frequently abroad. Especially we should re- 
member that the British are the pioneers in the use of the 
** sweating ” bath and of hot and cold water in medicine. 
Naturally medical advice must be followed, for the strong air 
at such places as Harrogate or Strathpeffer may be too much 
for some invalids who need the more sedative climate of a 
Continental Spa ; but it may truly be said that many of those 
leaders of fashion who have formed the habit of spending 
September in some foreign country would derive at less 
expense and in more comfort equal benefit from staying in 
their own country under the care of our experienced spa 
practitioners. B. S. TowNRoe. 


. . . 
The New Attractions of our British 
Spas 

In the past year a distinct advance has been made in providing 
additional amenities and attractions in our British spas. At 
Bath, for example, the Grand Pump Room has been thoroughly 
redecorated in correct period style. Even the small panes have 
been restored to the windows so that the Georgian facade 
appears again as it did in the eighteenth century. A new 
spring dancing floor has been put down so that the Temple 
of Healing by day may become a Hall of Pleasure by night. 
In order to preserve all that is best in the city, the Old Bath 
Preservation Society has been revived. 

Great improvements have also been made in Buxton during 
the last two years, as the Corporation have taken over the 
control of the Pavilion Gardens, twenty-three acres in extent, 
which were previously in the hands of a private company. 
Eight new hard tennis courts have been made ; a new prome- 
nade and café have been established, and already the number 
of visitors has trebled. An inclusive ticket for allowing 
visitors to enjoy these gardens, and at the same time to be 
treated for three weeks at the Spa, is now provided for three 
guineas. The accommodation at the various hotels has been 
much improved recently in order to support the enterprise of 
the Municipality. 

At Harrogate with its all-the-year-round season, plans are 
being prepared for further additions to the baths, while at 
Cheltenham the spa is being entirely modernized. 

One of the most interesting spas is at Strathpeffer in Scotland, 
which was primarily a sulphur spa, but has now added the 
latest improvements of science, including electrical and X-ray 
apparatus. A new nursing home has been opened for patients 
who do not wish to stay in hotels, while in the grounds belonging 
to the spa there are well-laid out tennis courts. 

The visit this autumn of British spa managers to Malvern 
has revealed the innumerable attractions of this latest addition 
to the first rank of British spas. Malvern is a resort that can 
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Devotees of Bath 


d i ts p 34 t e the rival claims of 


Autumn and Spring—the golden glories of October, 
or the pale green freshness of April. Which is 
better, the forethought which puts the house in 
order before winter comes or the repair of the 
damage after the storms have found the weak 
spots in the building? At Bath the same care and 
attention is given to prevention as to cure, and an 
Autumn course of treatment will oft-times prevent 
a winter of ill health. 


That Autumn at Bath is as delightful as it is 
beneficial is well known. ‘The music is always 
good, and this year, under the newly appointed 
Director of the Orchestra, Mr. Edward Dunn, the 
famous Pump Room Concerts, which have been 
providing entertainment for visitors since Beau 
Nash started them 225 years ago, will have an 
added interest. Some wonderful Period decora- 
tion has been carried out in the historic Georgian 
Pump Room, and the Pump Room dances, which 
were so successful last season, will be more attrac- 
tive than ever on the new spring dance floor. 
The Bathing Establishment, with its wonderfully 
complete equipment, is all ready for the busy 
Autumn season which has indeed begun. 


The ever-growing traffic on the roads is tending 








—— 


be reached in two and a half hours from Paddington, and is set 
on the slopes of the hills, with every possible means of recreation 
from golf to hunting close at hand. 

Droitwich Spa in Worcestershire, the ancient Salinae of the 
Romans, has greatly increased in popularity since the War 
during which thousands of treatments were given free of charoe 
to wounded men. This spa, too, is surrounded by delightfy 
scenery and provides tennis, golf, croquet, bowls, fishin 
hunting, and innumerable other attractions for those who ar 
well enough to enjoy open-air recreation. The brine in th 
water was discovered to have special virtue by an accident 
In 1832 there was an outbreak of cholera in the town and hot 
baths were ordered. As there was not sufficient supply of 
ordinary water, a patient was plunged into hot brine and 
recovered so rapidly that the same treatment was tried even 
for those who were in the last stage of collapse. The results 
proved to be miraculous, and Droitwich became famous, 

A word must be said about the spas controlled by the 
Government of New Zealand. This is a member of the 
British Spas Federation, which has an Imperial as well as g 
national outlook. Indeed, it has been truly said that the Spas 
of Britain and the Dominions are ‘* without question the most 
varied and remarkable in the world.” New Zealand contains 
mineral waters unique for their variety, abundance, and high 
temperature. 

A recently elected member of the Federation is Trefriy, 
which possesses the most concentrated chalybeate water in 
the British Isles. The tonic properties of this are now be. 
coming well known. 

One practical word in conclusion. It is sometimes said 
that Continental spas are so cheap, but the claim cannot 
always be justified. The custom abroad is to charge every 
visitor, whether he takes the cure or not, a “ Kurtax” 
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to send people back to the rail, especially for long averaging 42s. a head, while in France there are luxury taxes | / 
journeys, and it is significant that the Great to be paid. British charges are much lower than is generally | 7. 
Western Railway Service between Paddington and imagined. At Harrogate, for example, if treatment is for | / 
Bath includes some of the fastest trains on any line sulphur baths and drinking waters, the cost is 12s. a week, y 
in the world. Less than two hours of smooth and even during the season excellent accommodation can be} 7 
travelling through some lovely country brings the obtained at three and a half guineas a week. During the j 
London visitor to Bath. winter the charges are reduced by at least 25 per cent. Even) / 
more economical treatment can be obtained at other spas, | 7 
A new edition of the delighiful Book of Bath has just whereas at a certain Continental spa, not in the first rank,I | 7 
been published in readiness for the Autumn Season, and have found that the round charges, including pension ina} 7 
a copy may be obtained on request from John Hatton, modest hotel, do not fall far short of £1 a day. Yj 
Director, Pump Room, Bath. For those to whom economy is a consideration, I would y 
urge a visit to a British spa in the late autumn, whenthecur | 7. 
can be taken at greater leisure, when the indoor entertainments} * 
— are varied, when the hotels are not so busy and prices ar) = __ 





Lovers’ 
WALKS 





The Favourite All-the-Year Hydro. 


lower, and when the countryside is adorned with brown and | 

golden tints. 

[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help ou 
readers in their plans for travel at home and abroad. They ar} 
written by correspondents who have visited the places described. | 
We shall be glad to answer queries arising out of the Travel 





articles published in- our columns. Inquiries should hf 
addressed to the Travel Manager, The Spectator, 99 Gower) 
Street, W.C.1.—Ed. SprcTator.] 


Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 373.) 


Did Man and the Himalayas arise simultaneously toward 
the end of the Miocene period, over a million years ago’) 
Professor J. Arthur Thomson, in his latest volume, Modernity 
Science (Methuen, 6s.), quotes Sir Arthur Smith Woodwari,” 
who tells us that, ‘as the land rose, the temperature would) 
be lowered, and some of the apes which had previously lively 
in the warm forest would be trapped to the north of th? 
raised area.’ Our ancestors, according to this theory) 
would have been forced by the cold to adopt a terrestrit 
instead of an arboreal life, and to have grouped themselve 
into communities in order to withstand their wild-beas’ 
competitors. Out of society came Man, as Rousseau said) 
and the tradition of the Vedas, the oldest extant scripture 
is that here amongst the snows of Himavat is the abode of tle 


Alt. 800 ft. Latest Hydropathic Equipment. All treatment | gods. But there is much in Professor Thomson’s volum) 















| inside Hydro. Supreme for Health, Comfort and besides theory: indeed, it is replete with fascinating facts 
| Pleasure. Entertainments, Sports, and Golf. Extensive presented with his usual acuity and common sense. Somt 
| Grounds. Special Winter Residential Terms. chapter-headings will indicate the author's field ; The Makin) 














. f the Worlds, the Immensity of the Universe, Radiat” 
Write for Illustrated Prospectus—Free i * ; : i rien ee 
, . | oy ies e Strue I > 20° s and the 
Telegrams: ROCKSIDE MATLOCK. Telephone: Mattock 12 ! SOS. ane the Structure of Matter, the Beginnings . ; 


Basis of Life, the March of the Seasons, the Everyday Lith 


| | of the Body, Man’s Early Inventions, the Mystery of Minty 
| 2B | We Sab : 


Maulana Mahomed Ali’s Translation of the Holy Qui” 
(Islamic Review, Woking, 10s.) is an edition of his well-know” 
larger work, without the Arabic text, with abbreviated note 
and a new introduction. The miracle of Mahomed is t 
| IXoran: no book has had such a profound effect so quickly 0 

its generation, and the Maulana brings out the power 4 
6 | poetry of his subject with his accustomed skill. On thin pape 
= the edition is of handy size and can be recommended. 
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PULTENEY HOTEL 


Same Ownership Over Half a Century. 


The Most Palatial Hotel in 
the Queen of English Spas. 


CULTURED REPOSE 
ARTISTIC REFINEMENT. 


Essentially Modern, yet 
retaining Old World Dignity. 





Rarest Private Collection of Paintings 


and Works of Art out of London. 


The General Furnishing and ‘Appointments are a Faultless 
Example of Artistic Craftsmanship and Ensure Every 
Possible Comfort and Convenience. 
GARAGE (Resident Engineer). 

Telephone: Telegrams: 
1281, 1282, 1283. “ Pottenry Horter, Batu.” 
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«< EVERY MODERN COMFORT: 
HOT AND COLD WATER IN NEW WING BEDROOMS. 
GROUND: FLOOR BERROOMS. CENTRAL HEATING. 


so 3) EXTENSIVE: GROUNDS. © ©: 


TENNIS, BOWLS, CROQUET AND PUTTING GREENS: 
OCCASIONAL ‘DANCES. & MUSIC IN HOTELS. 
OPEN AND CLOSED CARS FOR HIRE _ LOCK-UP GARAGES. 
“- SEND. FOR ILLUSTRATED . BROCHURE 


ON ; 
“LIFE. WORTH: WHILE” 








SMEDLEY’S| 








GREAT BRITAIN’S 
GREATEST HYDRO 





Without Superior for Comfort, Pleasure 
and Health. 270 Bedrooms. Moderate 
Tariff. Magnificent Grounds of Ten Acres. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED 
PROSPECTUS—FREE. 


MATLOCK 
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ALLIED AILMENTS 


may be taken with 
full benefit at 


DROITWICH SPA 


at any time of the year. 


The Famous 
Natural Brine Baths are 
centrally heated, and are fully 
available — from January to 
December — on Sundays and week- 
days. Mixed bathing in the warm 
and buoyant Brine Swimming Baths 
is a daily feature, including Sundays. 
Illustrated Booklet free from 
Berkeley Hollyer, 
§.R., Baths Offices, 
Droitwich Spa. 
EXPRESS TRAINS, TOURIST & EXCURSION 
FACILITIES FROM ALL PARTS. 
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Why Talk? 


* If two men can sit together without talking, that’s a pretty good test of 


their friendship.” “Perhaps it’s only a pretty good test of their tobacco.” 
*‘ One up to you. Lucky for me you smoke Three Nuns too.” “ Don’t you 


worry. I shan’t want to talk as long as there’s any of this heavenly stuff left | 


* * x 


The rest zs silence—and 


THREE NUNS 


the tobacco of curious cut—Is. 2d. an ounce 


For FREE SAMPLE send a postcard to Dept. E, Stephen Mitchell & Son, 36 St. Andrew Sq.; Glasgon | ; 


Issued by the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 
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EE ° COMPANY MEETING. 
Financial Notes 
FirMNESS OF GILT-EDGED Srocks. 
Tae factors operating on the Stock Markets have been some- COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE 
what conflicting. Yet, on the whole, a fairly good tone has COMPANY 
been maintained, although interest in markets has been 
largely what is usually described as professional in character. ENTRY INTO THE RADIO FIELD. 
Gilt-cdged stocks until just lately have been remarkably 
firm, owing, apparently, to the continual demand for stock by 
trustees and others and the absence of any competition from | LORD MARKS’ REVIEW—WORLD-WIDE ACTIVITIES, 
new issues = pp wed two a past. The Stock Exchange ———$—$ = 
tly had come to regard the ibilities a higt - 
ap Rate rye eg aon wee etet an le ane ¥ tg: THE annual general meeting of the ordinary shareholders of the 
put little effect when it should come. With it continually ee et oes Is wae 


hanging over the market, however, jobbers have allowed 
their books to run short, so that any demand for gilt-edged 
stocks misses quotation. 
* * * * 
AMERICAN INFLUENCES, 

In general markets the American factor has continued to 
be the most important influence, and New York interest sud- 
denly shifted round to Oil shares, while some of its old favour- 
ites have been allowed to languish, although the Hydro 
Electric group never seems to be left alone for very long. 
In purely Home Industrials the Electric Equipment group 
has spurted on the Government enquiry into the possibility 
of electrification of railway main lines and the placing of 
further orders by the Central Electricity Board and by the 
Southern Railway Company. Railway stocks themselves, 
however, after a sudden spurt on the clectrification talk, have 
again sagged away in the absence of public interest in the 
market. More and more of the amusement boom flotations 
seem to be disappointing their subscribers and this week has 
seen sharp fluctuations in Photomatons and British Auto- 
matics. ‘The report of the former is expected at any time 
now. The Rhodesian gamble, too, seems to be dying down 
after a big advance in the shares, which undoubtedly dis- 
counted prospects ear” a very long time ahead. 

* * * 


ARGENTINE ToBAcco Prorits. 

Shareholders of the Argentine Tobacco Company, who 
some years ago agreed to amalgamation with Piccardo and 
Company, a native company working under Argentine law, 
have every reason to be satisfied with the result of taking the 
advice of their directors, for Piccardo and Company’s profits 
have shown consistent expansion. Cable advices received by 
Messrs. Erlangers with regard to the latest figures for the 
year ended June 30th last state that the profits for the year 
were $6,289,749 (Argentine Paper), an increase of over 
$200,000, and, thanks to the very conservative financial 
policy adopted in the past, rather more liberality is possible 
in the matter of dividends, the distribution on the Preference 
shares being raised from 8 to 9 per cent., while the Ordinary 
shares will receive 10}, against 8} per cent. The surplus 
profits permit of the appropriation of $314,487 to the Reserve 
Fund, while $1,500,000 is transferred to Contingencies Fund. 
The shares of Piccardo and Company are dealt in on the 
Stock Exchange, the price being 12} for the shares of $100 
(Argentine Paper). The Argentine Paper dollar is worth 
approximately 1s. 8d. 

* * * * 
GRAPHOPHONE DEVELOPMENTS. 
_ Columbia Graphophone shares fell back slightly after the 
issue of the last annual report, which, perhaps, is not 
altogether surprising, for the shares are only of 10s. 
denomination and the price had been raised to nearly £15. 
It is obviously very difficult for boards of directors to earn 
profits commensurate with such a high market valuation, 
which, after all, is no concern of theirs, and it is a very 
remarkable tribute to the management and organization of 
the company that for its last financial year it should have 
eared the equivalent of over 90 per cent. upon the capital 
a8 it stood in the previous year, before the distribution of a 
bonus of 100 per cent. in new shares to shareholders. On 
this enlarged capital it has paid a dividend of 45 per cent. 
* * 


At the annual meeting Lord Marks was cheerfully confident 
regarding the future and showed that the directors were 
keeping the company in the forefront of the development 
Which they foresaw for the industry, which he thought would 

quite as marked and rapid as in the past few years. The 
world-wide nature of the company’s activities is shown by 
the fact that it controls twenty-one subsidiaries in various 
parts of the world. Many of the factories of these companies 
are still i process of erection, and that the earnings are very 
conservatively stated can be gathered from the chairman’s 
_ that, although they were not revenue producing, 

tastic writing down of all factories and equipment had been 
carried out in order to keep them valued on the books on as 
nearly as possible the same basis as the London factories. 
* * * 


Our City Editor, Mr. Arthur W. Kiddy, is away. His 


| Weekly article will be resumed in our issue of October 5th. 





Winchester House, Old Broad Street, Hon. 
Lord Marks (the Chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman said: Your directors are happy in being able to 
report that our profits for the year have exceeded those of any 
previous year, the measure of the increase perhaps can be more 
fully appreciated when it is seen that the profits for the twelve 
months were £505,120, as against £491,305 for the preceding 
fifteen months, which is in effect more than 25 per cent. increase 
over the twelve months immediately preceding. 

Investments are increased by the sum of £625,000, representing 
the interests we have acquired in Pathé Fréres of France, and 
further additional holdings in our associated companies. Our 
cash is reduced as compared with last year by £121,000, and our 
debtors increased by £93,000, and as against this our trade creditors, 
reserves and credit balances are reduced by £15,000, making the 
net difference of our liquid position only £13,000, which is more 
than covered by our increase of stock on hand. 


E.C., the Right 


SaLres ExpANDING EVERYWHERE. 

Our sales aro still expanding practically all over the globe, and 
we have materially added to our factories and organizations 
throughout the world in order to keep pace with the enormous 
growth. While every year in connexion with our business intensive 
research and careful investigation are essential that we may keep 
abreast of every scientific development and movement in connexion 
with allied industries, the past year has been one of particularly 
interesting intensive development in our factories everywhere, and 
a further period is ahead of us during which undoubtedly still 
additional work of this character must be carried out. The full 
benefit of these developments may not be felt for at least two 
years. We are maintaining exhaustive and intensive research 
work in all countries and are confident from our past successes 
that the future results will be such as to keep us, not only fully 
abreast, but,.we hope, ahead of the times. In February last we 
manufactured in this country our first Columbia Electric 
Reproducing Instrument, which has effected another big advance 
in tone reproduction, while excellent results already secured have 
given us the fullest satisfaction. 

We are now manufacturing a combination gramophone and 
radio instrument, which we hope to have on the market this year. 


GrRowWTH OF THE WIRELESS INDUSTRY. 

The growth of the radio or wireless industry has been very 
closely watched by us for many years because of its intimate 
relation to our own industry, although we have never considered 
it in any degree a competitive one. On the contrary, we have 
always contended from the very first introduction of broadcasting 
that the radio would increase our business, and our belief has 
proved to be correct. Our policy has always been to welcome 
and encourage “anything that brings good music to the home,” 
knowing that such must assist and increase our business. Our 
very careful investigations and watchful observations of the radio 
industry have satisfied us that it has reached stabilization, and, 
that being so, we are convinced that now is the opportune moment 
for-our company to commercially enter it. We have a radio 
department controlled by men who for many years have been 
experts alike technically and commercially in the radio industry, 
and who have that personal, intimate experience of that which 
has led up to the present position that enables us to have every 
confidence in that upon which they are engaged in now producing. 

CotumB1a Rapio Sets. 

We have manufactured Columbia Radio Sets that we unhesi- 
tatingly say are equal to any competitive sets now known, and 
the three models we have just announced to the trade as coming 
on the market during this month have made us absolutely confident 
that we can look to a great expansion in this section of our business. 
It is our policy and intention to secure that the name “ Columbia,” 
already associated all over the world with the best, alike in gramo- 
phones and records, shall become equally famous and of the highest 
repute in the Radio world. 

CorpI1AL RELATIONS WITH THE STAFF, 

Our relationship with our employees continues in every respect 
a most cordial one, and I cannot speak too highly of the cheerful, 
energetic, and loyal assistance that is given us by every member 
of our excellent staff and all others engaged in helping us maintain 
the splendid position of this company. 

While I, on behalf of my colleagues, am able to congratulate 
you upon our excellent staff and management in general, | cannot 
let pass this opportunity of assuring you to what a very large 
extent you and we all are indebted to our indefatigable general 
manager, Mr. Louis Sterling, who, in season and out of season, 
night and day, here, there, and everywhere, at home and overseas, 
is seeking with one purpose to maintain and advance the interest 
of this company. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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Answers to General Knowledge Questions 
1. Affleck.m—2. Dee-el—3. de Ath. 
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4, Fines. 














7. Jarvis. 
11, Pool-Cary. 

















13. Sellinger. 


The bonuses recently declared by the “Ojg) p= 
5. 
6. Haywarden—though taken from the Flintshire town 
which is pronounced Hah-den. 
——9. Muse.——10. Mingies. 
Beetun. 


8. Mullinewks. 
12. Patten- 














“THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 
—A REJOINDER” 
By SIR A. CONAN DOYLE 


1/6. Post Free 1/9. 
PSYCHIC PRESS, 2 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 











Furniture, Carpets & Curtains 


When you require 


see the standard quality and style set by 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.8. 
Write for Furniture Catalogue, Story & Co., Ltd. 


Equitable Life 





th 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835). 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2, 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid up Capital e00 ooo £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund cee oe ae Bee a ee = £4,450,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts. are issued and banking business of eve 


Gescription is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
Deposits for fixed periods received, 


roughout Australia and New Zealand. 


Assurance Society 


No shareholders 


= — 


Equitable” are so large that if they a 
continued in the future at the same rate, 
as seems probable, an assurance of £1,009 
effected at age 25 payable at age 60 o 
previous death, and costing £28 a year, 
will produce {1,921 at the end of th 
term, or {941 more than the premiun; 


paid, | 


\ 
\ 





(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No commissiog 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, F 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 





OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR; 


LI 


LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


OF AN 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
BERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W. 1. 


£12,000,000; 
(together, 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian F 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
are also made. P 
are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained og 
application. W 


Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£4,000,000, Reserve Fund, £4,850,00 


Paid-up Capital, ‘ 
uiability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 


£8,850,000) ; Reserve 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 





Coloured Illustration Free. 














Another Miuilestone. 


This is the title of the Bible Society’s new 
Popular Report, now published. It contains a 
graphic account of the work at home and 
abroad during last year; and also a review of 
the Society’s progress during the twenty-five 
years since the centenary in 1904. 








It should be in the hands of every supporter of 
the Society. 


There are six illustrations. 
Many excellent stories are recounted. 


Facts and figures are presented in an 
attractive style. 


Milestones are suggestive things. This Report 
sketches their history and significance, and links 
them in an interesting way with the onward 
march of the Bible Society. 


The price of the book is sixpence. Post 


free, 8d. 





BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Li) 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid ... ‘ic 
Reserve Fund ane ~ wee 


Head Office, YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia? 
Bombay, Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, Dairay 
(Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honoluly) 
Hong Kong, Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyon)” 
Manila, 
Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisy)” 
Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabay,) 
Sydney, 
(temporarily closed). 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issu 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on abovty) 


THE 



















(Registered in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Yen 100,000,000 
i és Yen 108,500,000 © 


= 
"a 
fe 


Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New Yor 


Tientsin, ‘Tokyo, ‘Tsinanfu, ‘Tsingtau, 





Vladivostoc 

















146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Busines) T 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained 
application. DAISUKE NOHARA, London Managet. © 
London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
Rem 
ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND | |* 
5 6 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727, : - 
Capital (fully paid) - - - £2,500,000 | ° 
Reserve Fund - - - - - £2,795,787 | Fl 
Deposits - - - - - £44,674,151 | ok 
| £36 
OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL aa 
BANKING. £7 
A complete British, Colonial and Foreign Banking | Pat 
Service. | aie 
The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as Trustee | {| Pre 
and Executor. 
London Offices: City - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 
West End 49 Charing Cross, S.W. Ll. 
64 New Bond St., W.1. 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 164 
General Manager: Sir A. K. Wricut, K.B.E., D.L. _ Re 
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‘SOUTH AMERICA 


BY THE 


ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


| PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPCOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply to: 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.I 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 
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RADE eng 


ACETYLENE. LIGHTING 


Country Houses, Bungalows, Village Halls, and Churches. 
Cheapest to instal and maintain. Plants of all sizes to 
suit every requirement, and work undertaken by us in 
any part of the country, fully guaranteed. 

Write for new booklet. 


ACETYLENE CORPORATION OF GREAT BRITAIN LTD. 
49 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 























BOILERS 


AND BEESTON RADIATORS 


FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 


Will thoroughly warm your house and save 
half the fuel as compared with open fires. 


Every room _ will b2 
comfortably heated at 
a cost of 2d. per 
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day, or approximately 
10lbs. of fuel. 

Burns slowly through 
the night without 
attention. 








All Heating Engineers 
supply and fix. 





WRITE FOR BOILER CATA- 
LOGUE, WHICH INCLUDES 


Can easily be stoked by a lady. ALL THE LATEST TYPES, 


THE BEESTON BOILER CO., Lid., 
BEESTON, NOTTS. 


THE 


MAGNET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 






Shares in the Magnet 
Building Society can 
now be purchased by 
instalments. In over 
sixty years this Society has never once 
missed a dividend or failed to honour 
a withdrawal promptly. 
This means that no sum is too small 
to start towards earning you a SAFE 
5% Free of Tax. 
Capital can be withdrawn at any time 
in case of emergency. Write to the 
Secretary for particulars. 





81-83 Harrow Road, London, W. 2. 








| 











“The Society pleads for Legacies and Bequests. j 
THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES and) 
TRAINING SHIP | 


(FOUNDED 
1843) 


“ARETHUSA” 


exists to give poor boys and girls a chance in life 
and te help them to become good and useful men 
and women. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 


£36 willkeep a Girl one Year in one of our Girls’ 
Homes 








£40 will give a Boy a Year’s Home and Training. 
£75 will give a Boy achance of One Year in the 
Training Ship ‘* Arethusa.” 
Patrons: Ture MAjESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 
r 1. Princess Mary, Viscountess Lascelles, 
Preed Marsa H.R.H, THe Duke oF ConnauGut. 
resident; H.R.H. Tug Prince or Wats, K.G. 
| Chairman and Treasurer: 
Francis H. Crayton, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman: Lorp . DARYNGTON. 
Chairman of “ Arethusa” Committee: 
Howson F, Devitt, Esg. 
Secretary: F. Brian Petty, A.F.C 


164 SHAFTESBURY AV., LONDON, W.C. 2. 





























When re: i i . 
beer ‘ponding please mention “ The Spectator.” 








BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, 


the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


Society are daily called upon for help, not only to 

shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans 

of fishermen and sailors, and to aged and distressed 

seafarers. Its funds are low. Will you help? 
Patron: H.M. THE KING, 


Bankers: Witi1amMs Deacon’s Bank, L1D, 
Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, Esq. 


CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as @ 

line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 

74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.O. 1, with remittanes 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 


— 
es 


5% for 13 3 





PERSONAL 


LL information regarding CREMATION free.— 
Cremation Society, 23 Nottingham Place, W.1. 











LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


IRKBECK COLLEGE 
_ (University of London). 

Principal : GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., 
F.1.C. Evening Courses for the Degrees of the Univer- 
sity of London in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian 
LITERATURE and LANGUAGE, Open to Non- 
University Students. Studentships to the value of over 
£800 are awarded annually to students of the College. 
Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free.—For full 
ag apply to the Secretary, Birkbeck College, 
“etter Lane, E.C. 4, 





— 


YAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Training for 

/’ all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages. A few vacancies 
which qualify for first-class appcintments.—Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C, 1. 








ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. DEMONSTRA 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
TON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. E. Lawrence.—For information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grant from the 
Board of Education apply to the SECRETARY. 





SECRETARIAL AND BUSINESS TRAINING with 
Oa written guarantee of a good salaried position on 
completion of training. The courses are comprehensive 
and include languages if required. Postal courses. also 
available. Prospectuses and all information from Mr. 
L.S. Munford, Kensington College, Bishop’s Road, W. 2. 
Kiger : Paddington 9046. Residential accommodation 
‘ot girls. 





rF\HE AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING 

COLLEGE, Chelsea, 8.W. 3 (day and residential). 
Founded specially to train boys of good education for the 
automobile industry. Probationary term commences 
October 8th. Appointments for qualified students. 
Syllabus from the Headmaster. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Rd., Bedford.—Principal : Miss Stans- 
feld. Students are trained in this College to become 
teachers of Gymnastics. Course of Training extends over 
3 yrs. Fees £165 a year.—For prospectus apply Secretary, 





— BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHICAL 
STUDIES, 


President : 
THE Rt. HON. THE EARL OF BALFOUR, K.G., O.M., F.RS. 
SESSION 1929-30. 
The following courses of lectures will be given in the 
forthcoming Session, which begins October 10th :— 
MIND AND NATURE 
by PRroressoR LEONARD J. RUSSELL, M.A., B.Sc., D.Phil. 
THE INTERPRETATION OF DEVELOPMENT AND 
HEREDITY 
by E. 8. RUSSELL, M.A., D.Sc., F.L.S, 
INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY 
y THE DIRECTOR OF STUDIES. 
SOME ASPECTS OF THE MORAL LIFE 
by PROFESSOR W. G. DE Bureau, M.A, 
SCIENCE AND ART 
by Proressor S. —— M.A., LL.D., D.Litt., 


AESTHETIC PHILOSOPHY 
by PROFESSOR LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE, M.A. 
Full syllabus can be obtained on application to THE 
DIRECTOR OF STUDIES, 88 Kingsway, W.C.2. 





r=; EXTENSION LECTURES, 
J (University of London.) 


Particulars of Eighty-five Courses of Lectures on 
various periods or aspects of HISTORY, LITERATURE, 
ECONOMICS, POLITICAL and SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
PAINTING, ARCHITECTURE, MUSIC and other 
subjects, may be obtained free on application to the 
University Extension Registrar (Dept. E.), University 
of London, 8.W. 7. 

The Lectures will be delivered in various parts of 
London and the suburbs, afternoon and evening. 





| 5 saiesetcigeied PT as —— UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, 
BARLOW LECTURES ON DANTE. 
SESSION 1929-30. 


MR. CAMILLO PELLIZZI, Dr. J., will deliver twelve 
Public Lectures on “‘ La Lirica del Paradiso,’’ on Wed- 
nesdays at 3 p.m. from November 6th, 1929. 

e = lectures are open to the public without fee or 
cKet. 

Particulars of other course in Italian Language and 
Literature by Professor Edmund G. Gardner, Dr. 
Pellizzi, and Dr. Bassani can be obtained on application 


to the undersigned. 
ns _. C. 0. G. DOUIE, Secretary, 
University College, London (Gower Street, W.C.1). 


CPANSRCPANESEEANEDEPANDEPANSDEANEDEEANSD 


RECORDS 


We hear a lot these days about records. The 
Brothers Goss have had a few “ speed tests” in 
making clothes, but the record of which they are 
most proud is the fact that only once in the past 
15 years has a dress suit of their making been 
returned for alteration after finishing, and then for 
the most minor adjustments. 


Is your aint kit going to stand the strain of 
another season 


T. Goss and Co. is an old-established firm of 
tailors for gentlemen, conducted in modest 
premises by two brothers who do all the measur- 
ing, cutting and fitting themselves and are able 
to produce clothes of the finest craftsmanship 
and materials at unusually moderate charges. 
Quiet distinction and comfort are the outstanding 
characteristics of Goss clothes. 


Nearest Tube Stn.—Post Office. 


GOSS 


15 Newgate Street, London, E.C. 1, 


| | yfadlanaloesiamaiiaes OF LONDON. 


The Creighton Lecture, entitled ‘ POLITICAL 
IDEAS IN BOSTON DURING THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION,” will be given by PROF. ERNEST 
BARKER, Litt.D., D.Litt., LL.D. (Professor of Political 
Science in the University of Cambridge: Fellow of 
Peterhouse) at KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, 
W.C. 2) on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 3rd, at 5.30 p.m. 
The Chair will be taken by Prof. Graham Wallas, 
Litt.D. (Emeritus Professor of Political Science in the 
University). 

ADMISSION FREE BY TICKET, to be obtained 
from the Registrar, King’s College, London, Strand, 

‘9 


EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. 


City 8259. 














OUNG Students received in large, sunny house in 

Cromwell Road. Preference givento girls from good 
schools. Health and comfort of students carefully 
considered. Supervision as desired by parents.—Miss 
Stewart, Box 1593, the Spectator. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., 
WANTED 
7 COUNTY OF LONDON. 


VACANT AND 





The London County Council invites applications for 
the position of LIBRARIAN and GUIDE-LECTURER 
at the Horniman Museum, Forest Hill, 8.K. 25. 

Duties include the care of the reference library, and 
lecturing and demonstrating to school children and other 
visitors. Applicants should possess a knowledge of 
librarianship, anthropology and/or zoology, and 
experience in lecturing, and must not be over forty-five 
years of age. In the case of a woman marriage will 
terminate the contract of service. 

Commencing salary £2%v a year, rising by two annual 
increments of £15 and one of £20 to £300 a year, with 
temporary additions, which (at the present rates) make 
the total minimum and maximum salaries £361 2s. 6d. 
and £423 4s. 10d. respectively. 

Forms of application can be obtained from the Clerk 
of the Council, The County Hall (Room 202), Westminster 
Bridge, S.E.1 (stamped addressed foolscap envelope 
necessary), and should be returned not later than 
October 8th, 1929. Canvassing disqualifies. 

MONTAGU H. COX, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 





MHE JOURNAL OF CAREERS.—A valuable guide 

for parents with boys and girls at public schools, 
secondary schools or universities. Indicates new and 
promising openings and warns of those which are over- 
crowded. Authoritative articles by leading men & women 
in all walks of life. 1s. monthly from 61 Conduit St., W.1. 





— aD 
T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL.—A Scholarship Exam; 
h tion will be held in June, 1930. Scholarships po 
two each of £100, £70, and £50, and several exhibitions 
£80. Yhe Major Scholarship of £100 may not be awardet 
if cascidates do not show suflicient merit. Candidate 
must be under 14 on May Ist. There are also Bursari 
of £30 for sons of clergy. Further information on 
obtained from the Bursar, St. Edward’s School, Oxford, 








————— 
at 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGEs 





ie. 
WELL-EDUCATED MUSICAL GIRL, wishin to 
be trained for teaching, could be received in a dg 
class school. Two to three years’ arrangement preferred, 
Preparation for diplomas and careful training as 4 
teacher given by well-known professors. Premium . 
quired during first year.—For full particulars write 
Fog c/o J, & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, 
E.C, 4, 








LL HALLOWS SCHOOL FOR GiIRIg 

DITCHINGHAM, NORFOLK, : 

Prep. for Oxford and Camb. Joint Board exams, 

Graduate Staff, Trained Nurse, Playing Field, good Gym, 
Bracing air. Sister in Charge. 





eso HOUSE BOARDING SCHOOL anj 
VILLA ROSA, Domestic Science School, Weston. 
super-Mare, Somerset.—Principal, Mrs. A. L. LAWS, 





REENWAY SCHOOL, 
TIVERTON, DEVON. 
Recognized by the Board of Education. Boardin 


and Day School for Girls, Well situated in grounds o 
twelve acres. Fees £120 per annum. Entrance 
Scholarships and Exhibitions otfered annually, 
Prospectus and Form of Application trom the 
SECRETARY. i 





I IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, 
Principal, = WALLIS. 
Tele. : 


WATFORD, 
Private Residential 


School for Girls. “ Watford 616.” 





ADIES’ COLLEGE, JERSEY, CHANNEL 
4 ISLANDS.—Younded 1880, Public School for 
Girls. Chairman: The Right Hon. Lord Gisborough, 
Vice-chairman: Sir Charles King Harman, K.C., MP, 
Scholarships ranging from £20 to £50 cach per annum, 
and Exhibitions of 20 guineas each per annum, tenabie 
by boarders at the school, are open for competition each 
year, All particulars may be obtained from the HEAD 
MISTRESS. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


. eed FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 4 
is TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. j 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.&JI. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House, 5053. 








YCHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
advice concerning the most suitable establishment 
will be given free of charge to parents stating it 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality | 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone: - Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide 
to Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





B* AN AUTHOR! Write Articles, Stories, &c, Leam | 
this fascinating and paying hobby by post. Moder 
ate fees. Specimen lessons and * Guide §,’’ frec from 4 
London College of Authorship, 37 (S.), Albemarie St., W. 
—the school that GUARANTEES SUCCESS. A shot © 
trial MS. may be sent for Free Criticism, gladly given. 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 





I § Y HOME CIVIL, ¥.0., 1927 1st place, 1928 
e eM Ist 1.C.8., and Consular, 14 others.—Older- 
shaw and Davies, 5 Sussex Place, W. 2. Paddington 3352. 





ERSONAL TUITION (and by correspondence) for all 
examinations in History and Law. Cambridge 
Graduate, First Class.—Write Box 1581, The Spectator. 


\¥PEECH.—Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR gives Private 
Ss Lessons in Public Speaking (Words, Voice, Breath), 
Elocution, Phonetics, Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C.2. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


TFVAUNTON, QUEEN’S COLLEGE.—Public School 
education at moderate cost, Entrance Scholarship 
Examination beginning of June, 











EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spat 
hours profitable; booklet free—REGENT IN 7 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W4 








ITERARY Typewriting carefully& promptly executed, © 
L MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d.per 1,00) F 
iiss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westciilf-on-3e | 

ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, | 


&c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to- 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 5.W.l, 7 








VHE BUREAU OF AUTHORS.—Literary Agent) 
Windsor House, Victoria Street, S.W.1. Authot | 
work placed. Novels, short stories, etc.—Write Manage 
a q 





rVYPEWRITING.—MSS. 1s. 1,000 words. Promptanl 
careful work.—Cass, 184 Thurnham St., Lancasteh © 
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FOR SALE 


pe ae 
B* DIRECTION OF ALMINA, COUNTESS OF 





CARNARVON 
1 SEAMORE PLACE, 
PARK LANE. 

Onc of the finest small Mansions in London of historic 

interest and associations. 
FREEHOLD. 

Situated in a cul-de-sac and having an uninterrupted 
view over Hyde Park. 

The property contains a wealth of beautiful Elizabe- 
than and Jacobean Wainscoting. It is well fitted and 
modernized in every particular. 

Reception Hall, 5 Reception Rooms, Library, Study, 
Secretary's Room, 6 Principal Bed and Dressing Rooms, 
30 Secondary and Staff Bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 
Perfect Domestic Offices. 

To be OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION by 


Messrs. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
in the HANOVER SQUARE ESTATE ROOM on 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 7TH, 1929, at 2.30 p.m. 
(unless sold by private tre . 


Solic 
ALFRED W. FRYZER, BAL TLR. (Lond.), 
House, ‘Arundel Street, W.C, 2. 
Auctioneers : 
MESSRS. KNIGHT, FRANK & a ria 
20 Hanover Square, W. 1 


Maxwell 


oRvE R BUCKS, near Uxbridge.—Charm, Bungalow, 
2 B.R.’s, 1 L.R., Sun Parlour, Kit.; usual offices. 
M.W., E.L., Gas, Garden. Priv. fishing, boating and bath- 
ing. Freehold, £800. Poss. Seen by appoint.— Box 1592, 








LD Farmhouse (modernized).—Oxford 6 miles; 
station. 5 bed, bath (hot), garage ;. tennis ; matured 
garden. For sale. £1250.—-Rector: Islip, Oxford: 


FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib, 1s. 2d. 
per lb, Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 1b., 1s. 34d. per Ib. ; 
smoked or pale dried, All rail paid. Full price, post 
free—E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 











: heavy 
boilers, 68. f.—P. Hurley, Rossearbery, Cork, 
Pe Wholemeal and Flour ground with the old- 
fashioned stones irom the finest Wheat. In strong 
cartons, 7 lb, 3s. 3d., post free. Reduced prices larger 
quantities. —Brewhurst Milling Co., Loxwood, Sussex. 








ELIABLE roast g. fowls & ducklings, 7s. 6d. Pr. ; best 
boilg. fowls, 6s. pr. ; Mich’Imas geese, 7s. ea. 5 trus’d- 
all p. pa.— Norah Donoghue, Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork: 





> post free to any address.—5 lbs. Extra Special 
F.0.P., 248. 6d.; 5 lbs. Special F.O.P., 238. ; 5 Ib. 
#.0.P., 21s, 


HAPPY -VALLEY TEA ESTATE, DARJEELING 








MISCELLANEOUS 


BIG PRICE PAID for Metal Plates and Old Teeth 
also Old Gold, one ete.—Call or post 
‘the London ‘footh Co., Dept. * * 130 Baker Street, W.1 








THEENIC Scotch Woven Unshrinkable UNDER- 
WEAR in Wool, Silk and Wool, and Silk. Also 
KNITWEAR. By post direct from makers. Patterns and 
— _ free.—Dept. 4, ATHEENIC MILLS, Hawick, 
cotlanc 





World 
guaranteed 
Howarth, 
post free, from 
Shetlicld, or chemists, 


heya ES exterminated by ‘‘ Blattis.”” 
fumed; never failed in 30 years; 
simple scientific remedy. Sole proprietor, E, 
F.Z38. ‘Tins, 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 43. @d. 
Howarths, 473 Crookesmoor, 
Boots’ branches, stores. 
HY’ E you anything to sell ? ? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to “pring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost. 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, apd should reach the Spectator Offices, 


99 Gower Street, London, W .C.1, with remit- 
tance, by Tuesday of each week.’ Discounts :— 
23% for 6 insertions; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 


lu% for 52, 
















ELLERMAN 
CITY-HALL 
BUCKNALL 
LINES 


EGYPT SUDAN: INDIA 

CEYLON-MALAY STRAITS 
’ PHILIPPINES 
CHINA: JAPAN 


AND 
SOUTH AFRICA 







FAST MODERN PASSENGER 
STEAMERS SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR EASTERN SERVICE 


SPACIOUS PROMENADE DECKS, 


STATEROOMS AND PUBLIC 
APARTMENTS 


MODERATE RATES 
UNSURPASSED CUISINE 


For sailings and full particulars apply 


LONDON 
104-106 LEADENHALL ST., E.C.3. 


LIVERPOOL 
TOWER BUILDING. WATER ST. 


GLASGOW 
75, BOTHWELL ST. 


























EW Painless Rabbit Traps. Kill cleanly and instantly 
IN by "9 king rabbit’s neck ; 3s. ea., 7 for £1, post free 
—L. P. S. T., 12 Wellesley Road, Margate. 





YOTERSINE TOOTHPASTE prevents and cures 

Pyorrhea and tenderness of gums. Highly recom- 
mended by eminent London dentist. 2s. 6d. a tube, post 
free—R. P. L., 21 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1. 





EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat, 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland. 





EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, etc., 
also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you iby expert knitters, plain, or in the 
famous “* Fair-Isle ” Patterns, from the real soft, light, 
elastic, native wools, At Shetland prices, FAR LESS 
THAN SHOP PRICES: Extra discount during slack 
summer months,—Send post card for illustrated booklet 
to, 8.36 Wm. D. Johnson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands, 





YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
K coloured Pottery: beautiful colgaring big profits, 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “8,” LindMeld, Sussex, 











TOURS, &c. 
HELLENIC TRAVELLERS’ CLUB. 
SPRING CRUISES, 1929-30, on the NEW MOTOR 


MAILSHIP * THEOPHILE GAUTIER.” 
Built 1929. Displacement Tonnage, 10,300. 

CRUISE No. 19.—FEBRUARY 14th, 1930. La 
Goulettc (for Tunis and Carthage), Malta, Alexandria, 
Jatia (for Palestine), Beyrout, Khodes, Constantinople, 
Pireus (for Athens), Nauplia (for Mycene), Syracuse, 
Palermo. 

CRUISE No. 20.—MARCH 2ist, 1930. Marseilles, 
Katakolo (jor Olympia), Melos, Pireus (for Athens), 
Constantinople, Khelia Bay (for Gallipoli), Cos, Candia 
(for Knossos), Delos, Nauplia (for Mycenz), Taormina. 

CRUISE No. 21.—APKLL 11th, 1930. As Cruise No. 20. 

IN THE CHRISTMAS VACATION. — THE NILE 
AND THE FIRST CATARACT. A Special Steamer 
has been chartered to visit Luxor and Assouan. 

The Year Book for 1929 now ready with this year’s 
Lectures by DEAN INGE; THE PRESIDENT OF ST. 
JOHN’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE; THE HEAD 
MASTER OF SEDBERGH ; CANON SELWYN, D.D.; 
THE HEAD MASTER OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
SCHOOL; "THE HEAD MASTER OF CLIFTON 
COLLEGE; THE REV. H. 5. WORKMAN, D.Litt. ; 
PROFESSOR MORISON OF HARVARD, &e., with 
list of Members ; 202 pages, Cloth bound, 1s., from ‘rhe 
Assistant Secretary, 3B Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, 
London, W. 














AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 

: Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 

Artistic and’ original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 





IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, Gold, Silver, 
Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental Plates (not 
vulcanite), &c. Valuables, any condition, large or small 
quantities; cash at once; goods returned if offer not 
satisfactory. Call or post to the well-known firm.— 
BENTLEY & CO., 333 Oxford Street, London, 
newly cut 
List free.— 


NOR SALE.—JIG- SAW 
1 ‘various sizes; 2s. 6d. per 100 picces. 
W. D. Tuompson, Sedbergh. 


PUZZLES, 


Rev. 





T OW MUCH CAN YOU SAVE ON WINTER 
UNDERWEAR by ordering direct-by-post? & Send 
for free illus. catalogue and actual patterns of “ B. P. 
Underwear, one of Britain's finest brands. Ladies’ 
Combies, Pure Wool Winter-Weight, 6s. 3d. to 16s. 9d. 
Children’s; ditto, 4s. 9d. to 11s. Men’s, ditto, Vests and 
Pants, 58. 9d. to 16s. 3d. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Over 4,000 customers sent us repeat 
orders. last year. Send postcard to Birkett & Phillips, 
Ltd., Dept. 8, Union Road, Nottingham. 





OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM ” 

4 Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur, ‘Tobacco 
matured by nature only 6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2 173, 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
facturers of * choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J, J. Freeman 
& Co., Ltd., 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 





GRAND WORLD TOUR 
Leaving November 8th with 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 
159 Auckland Road, London, S.E.19, this being the 


10th World ‘Tour to india, Burma, Ceylon, Malay, Java, 
China (Pekin), Japan, U.S.A, and Canada. 





ORWAY &«& Northern Caps. 6th Annual Party, July 19, 
1930.-Write C’'-0., Norway ‘Hoase, Cockermouth, 





— 





SWISS RESORTS 





OTEL CHALET oLLox. VILLARS-SUR- 
O> 
’Varsity, Army and Navy clientele. 

Run by Oxford and Public School men. 
Running hot and cold water, central heating, own tennis 
and garage, golf, swimming pool, climbing, unique 

position, 
Open all the year, 





OCARNO.—PARK HOTEL. 
4 Mild, sunny Winter climate. 


LUGANO nore. BRISTOL 


Open ali year. Beautiful in Autumn—mild sunny 
Winter. Golf all year. Pleasant easy walks. 


Open all 
From 15 irs. 


year. 
incl, 

















= ‘BRITISH HOTELS | SECTION 











NGLESEY, Bay Hotel, RHOSNEIGR; facing sea, 
& Goll, tennis, boating, bathing, fishing. 





ae e HALL HYDRO. Best situa- 


tion. Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, Radiators, 
h, & c, water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths. Ballroom. 
Orchestra, Telephone: 4 and 474 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms, 
rooms (h, and c, water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A.. 
R.A.C. Guide from J, T. CULLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Rheumatism. 


BRINE 
Suites, 26 new 





{)XETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL, Facing 
Cathedral, Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. «& ¢ 
water & radiators in bedms. Lift. Nt. porter. "Phone 4071, 





ARROGATE.—The Cairn, first class. Accommo- 
dation 300, Write for Illustrated Tariff, 


\ ATLOCK.—Smedleys. Gt. Britain's greatest Hydro. 
Est. 1853. 270 bedrms. Write for Illus. Prospectus. 
* Smediey’s, Matlock.” 


WALES HOTEL 


Matlock 17. ’Grams: 


PRINCE OF 


Phone: 
SOUTHPORT.— 








\IDMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON.—Eagichurst Private 
k Hotel. An ideal autumn and winter resort. Facing 
south in beautiful sheltered garden. Near beach. Cen- 
tral heating. Private suites. Iliustrated Tariff. Tele- 
grams: Eaglehurst. Telephone: 300. 





TFYORQUAY GRAND HOTEL.—First-class, Finest 

position sea front. Nearest station. Perfect 
cuisine. Hot and cold water and radiators in all rooms. 
Rooms with baths. Garage for 100 cars. 





YORQUAY —HYDRO HOTEL. Daddy Hole Plain, 
Fully Licensed. First-class, 200 feet above sea. 
A.A. and R.A.C. Tel.: Hydrotel. ’Phone: 2207. 





VORQUAY.—Roslin Hall Hotel. Perfect for late 
holidays. Garage. ‘Phone 2113, Mrs. V. F. Gresham. 





rReORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated perfectly appointed private hotel 

which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 

reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Taritf apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655, 





TF.OTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart, 
1st class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & Tennis, &c, Gar. ’Phone:Totnes 14, 





EFORMED INNS. 

Ask for pun List (2d. post ee - 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by 

PEOPLE’S seneniemenenns ~~ HOUSE. ‘ASSOCIATION, 


Lt 
P.R.H.A., Lid., Sr. Gronce’s HOUSE, 193 REGEN? 
STREET, W. 1. 





HERE to Stay in a Lodge, 1 St, 
George’s Square, S.W. Room and Breakfast 
6s. 6d. day, or 30s, weekly. With dinner, 6s. 6d., or 





2 guineas weekly, 
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Autumn Advices 


The Medici Society’s plans for the Autumn are many and various, and it is hoped that the following 
advance information will be of interest to those who are kind enough to read the news of The 
Society’s activities as reported from time to time on this page. 
In the course of the next month the Society hopes to publish four new Medici 
it pe Prints. The Society has reproduced, by gracious permission of His Majesty the 
PRINTS King, two Dutch paintings from the Royal Collection at Buckingham Palace: 
~ De Hooch’s “ The Spinner and the Housemaid’ (size 22% x 193’, price 40/-) and 
Metsu’s “ Violincello Player?’ (size 22 x17”, price 40/-). Those who have happy memories of 
the Dutch Exhibition inthe Spring of-this -year will welcome these beautiful prints... Innumerable 
requests have reached The Society during the past years for a Medici Print of .Leonardo’s 
famous cartoon in the Diploma Gallery, Burlington House, “The Virgin, Child and St. Anne,’ 
and this exquisite drawing i is being reproduced, size 214 x 153”, at 25/-. 


In connection “‘w ith the Medici Prints, The Society has pleasure in announcing the 

: NEW. publication of a ‘new Illustrated Catalogue of the Series. This list has been 
ILLUSTRATED . 

CATALOGUE remodelled, and, in addition to over 300 illustrations, several colour plates, advice 

. on framing; etc., it contains a section of over 120 biographies of painters. This 


seiecehapue is a valuable artistic record, and it may be had for 1/- post free. 


3°" The Society has accepted ‘the English agency for some remarkable colour prints of 
MODERN the works Of such great'Post-Impressionists as Renoir, Cezanne, Van Gogh, Monet and 
' Utrillo, and particulars may be had on request. 
A very fine sea picture from His Majesty the King’s collection by Chevalier Martino, “ The Battle 
of Trafalgar”? (size 154 x 23”; price 21/-), will shortly be issued. The Society’s plans for the 
Autumn inchide™ also. new ‘pictures’ by Margaret Tarrant, and the publication of her two famous 
triptychs, “ All Things Wise and Wonderful” and “ The Star of Bethlehem,” in a smaller size at 
10/6 éach.” There has long been a demand for a cheaper edition of these popular pictures. 


Full particulars. of all. The Society's Autumn publications will be sent to those asking for a copy 
of CHRISTMAS GIFT SUGGESTIONS, now in pr eparation. 
‘ mMebicr’. ‘In October The Medici Society will open its Display of the Medici Cards and 
Cane, DARS Calendars, and it earnestly advises all who are anxious to send Cards and Calendars 
. abroad to make a point of visiting this advance display. The complete catalogue of 
the Medici Setiés’ of Cards and Calendars is now ready and will be sent on request. 


The Medici Sociéty’s Autuvay, Book List, which will be issued very shortly, contains particulars of 
- many interesting “publications, of which space forbids more than a mention of the 
most. outstanding. rrofessor Yukio Yashiro’s great work on “ Sandro Botticelli,” 
‘ published i in 1925 at £15/15/0, is being reissued in a cheaper form in one volume at 
50/-, and those who were able only to covet the original three-volume edition will welcome this 
beautiful book, which has been revised by Professo¢ Yashiro, who has also written a new preface. 
It contains 16 colour plates and 170 monochrome reproductions. A prospectus may be had on 
request. English and Irish Glass,” by W. A. Thorpe, with 168 illustrations and limited to 500 
sets at £6/6,/ /0, represents the very latest researches in this fascinating subject. Jacynth Parsons 
has this year alastrate? with six beautiful colour plates John Masefield’s s poem “ South and East.” 
Price 10/6, limited to 2,750 copies. Also a special signed edition of 250 copies on hand-made paper 
for 31/6. Flower anthologies are always welcome, and Iolo Williams has compiled a most delight- 
ful collection of Flower Poems entitled “ Vhere the Bee Sucks,” illustrated with 12 delicate and 
lovely water-colours by Mrs. K. Cameron . Price 12/6. Two new volumes in the famous Picture 
Guide Series, those Travel Books par excellence, are “ Paris” and “ The Country Round Paris,” 
each 7/6, and each containing some 200 photographic illustrations. The Society’s Autumn Book 
List gives details of many other books, and will be sent on request to those neenetnnngs — names. 


Write for Sits, or visit 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY’S GALLERIES 
7 GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W.1- 


Bournemouth: 57 Holdenhurst Road; Torquay: 8 Torwood Street; Liverpool: 63 Bold Street; 


Harrogate: Princes Street; and Boston, U.S.A.: 857 Boylston Street. 


THESE LISTS, ARE oe READY ; THE FOLLOWING LISTS MAY BE HAD SHORTLY: 


ILLUSTRATED LIST C CHRISTMAS GIFT | aati PROSPECTUS OF 

MEDICE ERIN TS: {17-), AUTUMN BOOK LI WHERE THE BEE pores 
MODERN PRINTS CATAL JE PROSPECTUS OF PROSPECTUS OF SOUTH & EAST. 
CHRISTMAS CARD. & C LENDAR LIST, ENGLISH & IRISH GLASS, PROSPECTUS OF BOTTICELLI. 
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